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QUALITY IN EDUCATION 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1971 

U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on 
Equal Education Opportunity 

Washington, D.C. 

The Select Committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1224, 
of the New Senate Office Building:, the Honorable Vi alter 1 . Mondale, 

chairman of the committee, presiding . 

Staff members present : Donn.Mitchell professional stair. 

Senator Mondale. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we have a panel of witnesses represent the various 
levels of school effort in tne State of Pennsylvania, including All. 
Donald Carroll, Assistant Commissioner of Basic Education for Pro- 
fessional Services at Harrisburg; and Mr. Homer Floyd, Executive 
Director of the Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission, and 

other panelists. . . , , 

Senator Schweiker hoped to be here to introduce you, but there is 
a conflicting event. I think he plans to stop by before long but he did 
want to to welcome you if circumstances permitted it. 

Mr. Carroll, would you introduce your fellow panelists. 

Mr. Floyd. I am Homer C. Floyd. 

Senator Mondale. Very well. 

Mr. Floyd. To my left is Richard B. Anliot, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Education for the Pennsylvania Human Relations Commis- 
sion and to my right is Mr. Asher Winikoff, General Counsel of our 

commission. „ , , ...... 

Senator Mondale. Do you have any local school districts repre- 
sented here today ? . j. 

Mr. Floyd. Ves, we do. We have representatives from the city ot 
Harrisburg school district and McKeesport urea school district. 
Senator Mondale. Very well, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HOMER C. FLOYD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HUMAN RELATIONS COMMISSION 

Mr. Floyd. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the interest of this com- 
mittee in improving equal education opportunity and the invitation 
to us to share the experience of Pennsylvania with school 
desegregation. 
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MAXDATK Ol’ Ill'MAX KKLATIOXS COMMISSION 

The Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission is the official State 
agency in our Commonwealth with law enforcement responsibility 
in preventing and eliminating discrimination because of race, color, 
religious creed, national origin, sex, age, and ancestry in employment, 
housing, public accommodations, and education. 

The declaration of policy in the Pennsylvania Human Relations 
Act states : 

It is hereby declared to be the public policy of this Commonwealth ... to 
assure equal opportunities to all individuals and to safeguard their rights at 
places of public accommodation . . . regardless of race, color, religious creed, 
ancestry, or national origin. 

This act defines the “right to freedom from discrimination,” as: 

The opportunity for an individual ... to obtain all the accommodations, ad- 
vantages, facilities, and privileges of any place of public accommodation . . . 
without discrimination because of race, color, religious creed, ancestry, age, or 
national origin are hereby recognized ns and declared to be civil rights which 
shall be enforceable as set forth in this act. 

The term “place of public accommodation, resort of amusement*’ 
is defined by the act as : 

Any place which is opened to, accepts or solicits the patronage of the general 
public, including but not limited to . . . kindergartens, primary and secondary 
schools, high schools, academies, colleges and universities, extension course and 
all educational institutions under the supervision of this Commonwealth . . . 

“Unlawful discriminatory practices** under the act include the 
provision : 

It shall be an unlawful discriminatorv - *’ for any jh ihoii beinj; 

the . . . superintendent, agent, «> apl- .*e oi an, t ,ace of public administra- 
tion ... to : refuse, withhold from, or deny to any person because of his race, 
color, religious creed, ancestry, or national origin, either directly or indirectly, 
any of thJ accommodations, advantages, facilities, or privileges of sueh place of 
public accommodation . . . 

I'ENPWYIA' .NIA SUPREME COURT RULING 

On Septer her 26 1067, tl ie Supreme Court of Pennsylvania held 
in the Ohe*ft District case that the educational “advantages’’ 

and “privileges*’ of schools include their integrated or segregated 
character. Tl>' > tourt'r opinion stated that : 

There can lie no serious doubt that the education offered pupils in all Negro 
or substantially al Negro schools is inherently Inferior to that offered in inte- 
grated schools. 

The court reasoned that all pupils of a school district are entitled 
to the equal advantages or services of that school district. For that 
school district to provide some children the advantages otf racially 
integrated accommodations and others the disadvantages of racially 
imbalanced aceemmodations is a discriminatory practice forbidden 
by the public accommodations provisions of the Pennsylvania Hu- 
man Relations Act. 

You have probably noted that in Pennsylvania^ the law makes no 
distinction between de jure and de facto segregation in schools. The 
law of the land in Pennsylvania is that segregated schools, whether 
by legislative, school board policy, or any other kind of action are all 
equally harmful to children. This is the fundamental truth about 
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school segregation, that it deprives all pupils of one of the most im- 
portant advantages that education can provide. We strongly urge that 
your community face that fact and all its implications m framing a 
national policy on equal educational opportunity. 



What is the current status of progress toward desegregation in 
Pennsylvania? In February 1968 our commission in conjunction with 
the department of education requested school desegregation plans 
and timetables of implementation fmn 17 school districts, in addition 
to Chester City. In July 1970, the, commission and department re- 
quested eight additional districts to submit plans and timetables. 

To date, the commission has approved the pupil desegregation plans 
of 15 school districts. These approved plans are resulting in the de- 
segregation of 134 schools involving some 47,000 white pupils and 
15,000 black students, a total of over 62,000 pupils are thereby chang- 
ing from the disadvantages of segregated education to the advantages 
of an integrated education. 

After many months, and in some cases, years, of granting exten- 
sions of time and futile efforts to persuasion, it became necessary for 
the commission to initiate a complaint and law enforcement action 
against 10 districts for their having de facto segregated schools and 
for failing to submit an acceptable plan .uid timetable for correct- 

g this problem. 

Senator Mondale. Did you bring action to compel compliance? 
What remedies do you have ? _ 

Mr. Floyd. The authority to withhold funds at this point is being 
searched out legally, but basically what we do is initiate a complaint, 
make a finding as to the evidence of desegregation, de facto segrega- 
tion in this case. We would then hold a hearing. The commission lias 
the authority to issue cease-and-desist orders ordering the school dis- 
tricts to comply with the mandate to desegregate. 

Senator Mondale. You can issue those orders and then if they op- 
pose you it goes to court ? 

Mr. Floyd. That is correct. We are currently in court on four of 
these orders already issued by the commission. 

Senator Mondale. Have you obtained a court order ? 

Mr. Floyd. Other than the Chester School Distinct case which 
really delineated our authority in this whole area — that w T ent all the 
way to the Supreme Court. 

Senator Mondale. In the Chester case you had issued a cease-and- 
desist order, it was appealed, it went to the Supreme Court and the 
Supreme Court fully supported the contention of the commission. So 
that is settled in Pennsylvania law ? 

Mr. Floyd. That is settled in that particular case, but we are in 
court now in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia and we also are involved in 
Erie as well. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN COMMISSION AND STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



desegregation with on _ n be attributed in a sig- 

nificant measure to the cooperationand teamwork between the State 
department of education and our commission. 



STATUS OP DESEGREGATION EFFORTS 



Basically whatever 




achieving in the school 
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This combination consisted of one legislative mandate that the two 
agencies cooperate in developing related school programs and be per- 
sistent in implementing the authority derived therein. 

In addition to that, No. 2, joint policy position and guidelines 
for desegregation. The attached “Desegragation Guidelines for 
Public Schools” and “Recommended Elements of a School Desegre- 
gation Plan” are specific examples. 

Staffing by both agencies to render the necessary consultant and 
technical assistance to local school districts, in the development and 
implementation of their plans. 

The existence of legal authority to provide the necessary backing to 
school administrators and boards of education to do what is necessary. 

Reinforcement of one agency’s authority with that of the other. For 
example, the State Department of Education xias insisted, as a condi- 
tion of reimbursement for school construction, on a 10-year plan for 
school construction that will deal with any problems of de facto 
segregation. 

Joint staff evaluations and recommendations regarding desegrega- 
tion plans, before action upon them by our commission. 

The sharing of financial and staff planning resources to provide 
local school districts with the necessary seminars at which to share in 
the best available experience with desegregation. 

In no way caii the role of the Pennsylvania Human Relations Com- 
mission or State Department of Education detract from the irreplace- 
able role played by several individual school superintendents present 
here and who will testify before you today. Their steadfast conviction 
that the best education is an integrated education.and their leadership 
and innovation in the strategy of desegregation have made the 
difference. 

commission’s experience 

We assume that it is now in order to share with the committee what 
the commission has learned from the 7-year experience with school 
desegregation that might be relevant to State and Federal public 
policy on promoting equal educational opportunities. 

Mr, Anliot will make this presentation in regard to some of the 
7 -years experience he had in this whole area. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD B. ANLIOT, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ED- 
UCATION, PENNSYLVANIA HUMAN RELATIONS COMMISSION 

Mr. Axi.iot. Pennsylvania's experience is that desegregation pro- 
grams can get stalled over concluding that because immediate, total 
integration cannot be achieved in our metropolitan areas, that desegre- 
gation is unachievable. There is no question about the dimensions and 
difficulties of desegregating a big city school system, with its greater 
traffic congestion, safety hazards, travel-time distances and less per 
pupil financial resources to meet any educational needs. 

The hopeful fact remains, however, that the big cities are not the 
only school systems with black enrollment or problems of segregation. 
In Pennsylvania, for example, according to the 1970 U.S. census, a 
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fourth of cur nonwhite citizens and 83 percent of °ur white 

tion live outside of the State’s metropolitan areas of Pittsburgh a 

Philadelphia. Besides these two cities, IT of our communities with 

10,000 or more total population are racial m ^ :1 ?^ n ^ 7mnon 
having 10 percent or more Negro .population The iCom non Jtn^ 
rnpiftl census of schools in the school year 19f>7— 68 found oT s 
districts with one or more schools with 50 percent or more Negio 

C1 So bcing S of more limited size, immediate and total de^^tion of 
those districts has proven to be quite fea^blc. ^gesecresate f 13 began ' 

io desegregate September 1968, and live racially balanced both their 

ldark and white schools of the same date. . . ;w . 

And even in the big cities at least desegregation progress is possible. 
The argument that because you can’t do it all, there s no use tl y^ in S * 
an unrealistic excuse. The biggest school systems consist of smaller g - 
gmphical areas within which some desegregation is possible For ex- 
ample, within the Philadelphia school system there are situations of 
over 80 percent Negro school attendance areas adjoining over 80 per- 
cent white school areas where pairing or attendance boundary change 
could de^lregate those school?. Whft is needed is the commitment and 
the implementation decisions to do all that is possible today. 

RESEGREGATION 

Let me talk for a moment about the matter of white flight and popu- 
lation migration as it relates to the problem of desegregation i» our 

^ < Equali^m» t educational opportunity can get hung up also on the 
contention that cities are goftg to be all black All 

are going to move out and that if you achieve desegregation it is but a 

tG ^e 1 a^s^ggesti^g n tha^ in spite of that kind of general trend of 
population movement that school districts vary a great deaf in the ^rate 
of change. In all but a few Pennsylvania communities, the black com- 
munity is clearly a minority of the population an dthcre is 
"ration of black families to those communities. The black population 
is relatively stable so that in most communities numerically desegre 
gation, immediately and totally, is not an illusive goal. 

Now, as for the rate of white flight to urban localities our experience 
is that those with ecrnomic affluence are going to continue to move out 
from urban centers primarily for the reason of better housing. But 
our experience is that desegregation of schools in urban localities lends 
assurance to white families in those areas and can significantly a ec 

that movement of population. ' , ... , ln , 

Fundamentally, urban school systems, and even suburban with black 
enrollments have the ingredients by virtue of their migration for both. 
majority and minority group students. Whether or not they can deliver 
this better education depends in great part on the degree and Kind, of 
support that comes from Washington and our State capitals. . 

At the very least, we are suggesting that in the face of mcreasmg 
racial isolation and polarization of white from black communities that 
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every single year of integrated learning experience is a precious goal 

t 0 Oiir°publVc schools represent our best hope to influence the attitude 
of future generations toward peaceful existence and j list ice for all. 
But this opportunity in our educational institutions is diminishing and 
that is why we feel that full advantage must be taken of this option 

now. 

PUBLIC ATTITUDES 

Some comments with regard to making desegregation acceptable 
that relate to the attitudes of parents toward des^regatmn. Almost 
no one prefers busing and will strongly resist the basic contention of 
their pupils being reassigned to another school simply for the p p 
of learning next to those of a different race. But these same parents 
who will even turn out for mass protest meetings about P e ^ s . e 

will respond positively to the opportunity to have their child partici- 
pate in a school program that offers innovation and other advantages. 

The Pennsylvania districts transporting today can speak more di- 
rectly on this. So that in spite of their opposition to busing per se, 
parents interested in their child’s education don t find the school bus- 
ing a problem when it clearly takes their youngster to something 

^The ca^cli is in a sense that model schools, magnet schools and other 
types of programs do not come for the usual per-pupil expenditure 
and this is where public financial assistance for such curriculum de- 
velops is not only warranted but can contribute greatly to integrated 

education. . . . 

Reorganization of grade spans, creation of middle schools, are other 
examples of the kinds of educational packages within desegregation 
can be a part and it is these educational packages that either make 
desegregation acceptable or not acceptable. . 

Some comment about the attitude of the black community toward 

desegregation. , , , 

Up until now, I think it is accurate to say, the black community was 
pressing for desegregation, but celebrating its achievement uncon di- 
tionally. That is changed. Noav the black community is saying that 
desegregation is acceptable as far as they are concerned only if it meets 
certain other conditions. And these stipulations are understandable, 
fair and just; because black parents, no more than white parents, 
want their pupils reassigned to a school further from home, whether 
by bus ride or otherwise. 



BLACK COMMUNITY REQUIREMENTS 

In short, desegregation with equality is the only kind of desegrega- 
tion in which black citizens are interested today. There is quite a 
standard list of conditions of a desegregation pian that are acceptable 
to the black community and I think significantly these are precisely 
the recommended elements and the requi* jments by which the State 
Department of Education and our commission evaluate and either 
approve or disapprove desegregation plans for our district. 

Let me specify some of these. One of the insistences is that staff be 
integrated for J'acks, and the Commonwealth are saying what sense 

ERJC 
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does it make to transfer a black child from the security of a school m 
which at least some of his group are among the leadership to an all 
white leadership and the effect of that on the development of his own 
self-identity and why shouldn’t the schools and all institutions be the 
places where the child can see what equal opportunity employment is 

A second kind of demand is that the inconvenience, if you will, of 
reassignment or transportation does not fall unduly on any one racial 
group. The commission in fact has disapproved some plans because 
boards yielded to the temptation to put that burden almost entirely on 

A third kind of insistence is on the training of staff. Frankly, 
teacher preparation institutions have failed to require o. their grad- 
uates the kind of training or experience to prepare them to deal with 
the biracial classroom situation and to deal with the disadvantaged 
black or white. Therefore, the insistence is that there be training of 
staff so that desegregation does not mean the movement of a black 
child from a school where he has some sense of security to a school 
where too many of the staff feel well, all kids are alike and therefore 
commit the greatest crime against the child ; namely, pretending he 

isn’t there. . . . . , , 

Another kind of insistence is on minority group^ history and the 
inner group education concepts because once again with the legitimate 
concern that the history taught in our schools be accurate and un- 
abridged regarding all aims. This is a justifiable condition foi 

desegreg^o n ^ these kinds total desegregation plans has, I think, 

as a point of fact caused school boards and superintendents to give top 
prioritv in the Commonwealth to these aspects of a good education 
which ‘have been long overdue in general and^ .vhich in particular 
have been matters of inequity »s far as the minority group community. 

BUSING 

A few words on busing. . T . - 

Busing and school desegregation are not synonomous terms. It is 
not a separate method of discrimination. It is only involved when m 
fact the method involves the reassignment of a pupil from home to a 
school that is too far to walk. We share in our experience the concern 

about safetv. . . . . « , 

Pennsylvania’s experience on this point is our Department of Edu- 
cation’s most recent “Summary of School Accidents lor a 6- Year 
Period” which shows that in our Commonwealth pupils have been 
three times safer in Pennsylvania going from homo to school by 

busing when necessary than by walking. , . . 

As we see it, there are no problems connected with transportation . a 
desegregation that are not true of busing for any other kind of rea- 
son. And those problems are as equally solvable as the problems of 
transportation for any other reason whatsoever. , . . , 

The perspective of transportation within the Commonwealth is of 
the public school enrollment basically — have gone to school every day, 
to the public schools, by busing and 46 to 47 percent of all elementary 

pupils do the same- 
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So that factually, the sequence of community reaction to busing 
under desegregation in Pennsylvania has been first it wasn t m issue 
when there was busing, but for purposes other than desegregation. 
There was a maximum peak of opposition while the district was de- 
ciding how to desegregate, and once it had gotten on with trie job there 
was matter-of-fact acceptance. 



RACIAL. DISRUPTIONS 



A word about segregation as a cause of tension in our communities 
find schools. 

In Pennsylvania in the past year there have been 20 school districts 
in which there lias not only been tension but serious disruption and 1 
am talking about the kind that causes damage to property, persons, 
closing of schools, boycotting of schools, and even the organizing of a 
vigilante community group to protest tluit situation of tension. 

But such unrest is clearly the harvest that we arc reaping by having 
kept our future citizens so long and effectively isolated from one an- 
other. How can we hope as a matter of State or National policy for out 
black and white youngsters to develop for each other attitudes of 
respect, understnncling, a desire to cooperate and at least a willingness 
to coexist, if when during the most significant years of their educa- 
tional development, until they enter the secondary schools and for the 
first 11 years of tlieir chronological ages they do not have significant 

contact with each other. , , . , . . . 

It is that prospect of tension, of polarization that is true now and 
will become more serious in the future to which public policy on de- 
segregation has to take account and has to deal with. Desegregation is 
no guarantee of schools being trouble free. As a matter of fact, the 
desegregation process usually begins with apprehension and with a 
testing out with each other by pupils. 

But what is certain is that black and white youngsters alike are go- 
ing to have to deal with each other sooner or later. And the question is 
what liettcr place to have that encounter than in and with the aid of 
that institution that is responsible for education. 



DEFINITION OF EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTAGE 

Finally. I would suggest from our experience that the definition of 
educational disadvantage and quality education itself needs redefin- 
ing. Educational disadvantage has concentrated on the black young- 
ster. It has been expanded to include all who are economically disad- 
vantaged ; but we are suggesting that that doesn’t complete the 

definition. . . . 

Our conviction in our C’onimon wealth is that white majority group 
pupils of affluence aits importantly disadvantaged by segregated 
schools whether dc jure or de facto. In a biracial school system an all- 
white school is segregated and racially isolated just ns is the predomi- 
nantly or all-black school. These stuaents arc not suffering academic 
disadvantage, but surely are suffering the disadvantage of an educa- 
tion that is relevant to the realities of life. 
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We have succeeded, that is true, in education, to develop the hind 
of ability to conquer unlimited spaces. We have failed to mumtSe s^v 
diminishing physical space between the people in our f ter of 

the ever wmening social spaces. We are suggesting that the matter of 
integrated education is at least as equal if not of Sjeater priority han 
the three R’s. for what do we need more than the skills for living, tne 
skills for surviving with our fellow man, the skills for mvolvemen 

participation of the majority of the world ® elf Vs throwing 

brothers of color, because the real world of education itself is throve mg 
youngstei's into the secondary school experience unprepared for each 

0tl Pupils who enter junior and senior high schools from racially iso- 
lated elementary schools are ripe for conflict m our public schools or 
private schools even for that matter. And the real worl d a f ^ r d e ^ C it ; 
tion is verv clearly one of all our youngsters having black nncl wnite 

CO workers, y increasing likelihood of having black .u^aSs 
tainty of sharing all public accommodations with ^persons of all r 
and the irrowinir prospect of having nonwhite neighbors. It is for tnis 
kind of reason that the Commonwealth’s experience underscores tha 
integrated education is an essential dimension of quality educfttion 
it^lf It is not extracurricular, it is not secondary, it is of . equa^at 
least equal, if not higher priority than the things that have been 
commonly defined as quality education. 

(The remainder of the statement follows : ) 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF RICHARD B. ANL.IOT 

Mar ch 29 , 1968 . 



Desegregation Guideuneb fob Public Schooli 

Pen n bit. van ia 



-Commonwealth of 
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rrr^ _ ppnnfivivflni& Hiimfln Bel& tions Commission together with the 

segregation in public schools. 

I. SEOBBOATION AS A FACTOR IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

When ony one public school building comes to be ylewed 
SSSS/S other 

t Ion ship of one group to another. Segregation becomes a factor adversely ^ 

emVcnllon when an untoward concentration of any racial group In one building 

l>< The I’omnmn^c'hoo^hnH^long'been ‘vlewScVn® TbnMc^o^lnl^ns^ 

;“¥„ r 

element In the preparation of young people for active participation In the social 

as‘“XTb?e °e“ ¥y m S.7balldlog .hoold reHect In .hi enrollment « 
crons section of the entire community. 

2. BESPONSratUTT FOR CORRECTING DISCHI MIX ATORY ACTIONS 

Any action, direct or indirect, overt or covert, which fosters racial 
in the public schools. Is against the public Interest, and should not ^ J 

nnv nubile aaenev Whenever any such action, past or present, has adversely 
affreKd Pubnc education, it Is the responsibility of public school authorities 
to correct it. forthwith. 



lS**i 
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3. RACIAL. INCLUSIVENESS OF BTAFF 

A component of quality education is a racially inclusive staff at all P£?fes- 
sional, nonprofessional and administrative levels. A desegregated staff affords 
positive educational values. All children need role models with whose ethnic 
backgrounds they can identify, and they also need to be taught at times by those 
who are racially different. Nothing herein is to he interpreted ns calling for 
discrimination In favor of less qualified teachers because of their race. 

4 . DESEGREGATION A LOCAL. RESPONSIBILITY 

Responsibilty for coping with segregation rests with local school authorities. 
This is in keeping with the spirit of loeal control. It allows consideration for 
local conditions which may affect desegregated education. Such policy allows 
for the widest innovation in school assignment and program to meet local needs. 
Hence, the department of public instruction and the human relations commis- 
sion proceed in correcting segregated conditions by requiring that each local pub- 
lie school district affected submit its own plans for dealing with the problem as 
the first step in their enforcement procedure. 

* 5, PROGRAM CONSISTENT WITH POLICY 

The State agencies involved in supervising the desegregation Process realize 
that changing policies and desegregation of pupils, teachers and staff are but 
the first steps in meeting the requirements of these guidelines. These agencies 
wish to cooperate with public school officials in every way possible to strengthen 
programs designed to produce mutual respect and trust between groups. Iney 
urge the reexamination of curriculum to make sure the contributions of all 
groups are included. They urge the reexamination of the treatment of all minori- 
ties in our common history. This they proposed for all schools — not just those 
which have minority children enrolled. In other words, these proposals are de- 
signed to achieve good education for all children — not just special education for 
the minorities. Further, they ask cooperation of local school districts in the de- 
velopment of stronger programs of inservice training in human relations both for 
administrative staff and teachers. 

0. CONTINUOUS EVALUATION ANU PREVENTIVE ACTION 

Public school districts with concentrations which adversely affect education 
will be subject to continuing examination by the Pennsylvania Human Relations 
Commission and the Department of Public Instruction. Hence constant study 
and evaluation should be made at the local level to catch these undesirable trends 
in their incipient stages, and deal with them while they are In manageable pro- 
portions. In situations where action is being taken to apply corrective measures 
to existing concentrations, care should be taken to provide followup «.o make 
sure future imbalances do not occur. 

7. COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 

Local boards of education should make wide use of community involvement in 
the preparation of their plans. ioaq 



Rf.com m ended Elements of a School Desegregation Plan 

( Hv Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission and Department of Public 

Instruction) 

1. Does the desegregation plan indicate the projected racial composition of 
each elementary and secondary school attendance area and the racial composi- 
tion of the total staff of each building as of the completion dates of »aeh step? 

2. Does the desegregation plan identify the location of proposed school build- 
ing construction sites? _ 

3. How nearly does the desegregation plan bring the percent Negro pupils in 
each building to within 30 percent of the percent Negro pupils among the build- 
ings of the same grade span? 
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4. Does the desegregation plon Include Procedures to —d o «eo- 

t^e^^CKregatron plan 1 c^^ccV 1 uny untoword concentration, of ,>ro- 
* e ^^oes > tl^e > ^^seg^^atl^n*idaii > equally ^nnt£h*Vh^^e^lces of Its P ro * es3 ^ ona ^ 
Ht:aff and program plan tl Sic: ludkf ^ans^or ^nservice training of staff 
to m^t thJ needs and problems incident to the implementation of desegregation 

plans? desegregation plan include steps to include intergroup educatton 

programming and the inclusion of the contributions of Negroes and other racial 
and cthSc IrSups in the history courses about Pennsylvania and the United 

St 9 te Does the desegregation plan include a timetable indicating deadline dates 
bv whirtf each step will be completed? Are these dates as early as possible? 

10 lioes the desegregation plan indicate involvement of the community in its 

de il l °ls m thl “de s l S?eg™tlon at pian consistent with the long range develop- 
mental plan submitted to the department of public instruction . 

Mr. FisOYD. Mr. Carroll ? 



STATEMENT OF SOHA1D CARROLL, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, 
BASIC ED UCATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, HARRISBURG 



Mr. Carroll,. Copies of my testimony have already been submitted 
for the record and with the permission of the chairman, I would 
rather summarize than read the testimony. 



SOCIAL. ATTITUDE PROGRAMS 

At the State department of education level, Pennsylvania has two 
major programs: The first is a long-range effort to remove attitudes 
of bigotry and discrimination throughout the educational process. 
This is known as our intergroup education program and t**e second 
is designed to provide more immediate technical educational assist- 
ance to school districts faced with requirements to desegregate. 1 his 
is known as our civil rights assistance program. , . 

We believe that the greatest promise for solving many of our prob- 
lems related to the attitudes is through the educational process. In 
1962 the department of education distributed a resource guide en- 
titled u Our Greatest Challenge — Human Relations. It became known 

as Guide to Intergroup Education in Schools. , 

It was distributed as a resource unit to accommodate the Pennsyl- 
vania Human Relations Act of 1955. The bulletin has been reprinted 
several times, issued to private schools ns well as public, and up 

renuest, to States throughout the Nation. . -. f • 

Our State Board of Education has adopted several regulations 
pertaining to intergroup education. One, for example, requires that 
intergroup education concepts shall be included m appropriate areas 
of structural program of every school. Section 7.151 provides in each 
course in the history of the United States and of Pennsylvania at that 
time in the elementary and secondary schools of the Commonwealth 
there shall be included the major contributions made by Negroes 

and other racial ethnic grouos. . , U1 . j 

We have implemented this through a series of P“ bl 1 ^ 1 °. r L s . . an „ 
workshops, in addition we have issued such books as the Guidelines 
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for Textbook Selection,” “The Treatment of Minorities,” and we have 
also issued “A Bibliography of Afro-American resources f°r Fennsyl- 
vania Schools. — From Slavery to Protest,” and we feel that these 
type3 of materials have been useful to rnany of the schools that have 
accepted the challenge which Mr. Anliot has presented to you. 

In addition to publications the staff of the department lias con- 
ducted social awareness workshops designed to break down attitudes 
of bigotry and prejudice on the part of teachers and to provide ^rained 
leaders to continue the program once our staff has been withdrawn. 

We also believe that you need to put your own house in order ms_ 
and as a result we have initiated two social aw areness seminars attended 
bv every major manager in the department of Education. 

’ In addition to this we have provided and are continuing to provide 
a social aAvareness seminar for all members of our staff and ■ we ba\e 
established a departmental Human Relations Committee to deal with 

the internal problems we might have. i 

In mv opinion the greatest potential for solving many of the piob- 
lems being studied by your committee is with the complete program 
of intergroup education beginning as early as kindergarten, continuing 
through the secondary schools, colleges and universities and including 
a professional staff of all our educational institutions. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

In the civil rights assistance program we have undertaken several 
activities. All school districts in Pennsylvania are required to submit 
10-vear, long-range developmental programs. These are x>rojections 
of where the school districts will be 10 years from now, including 
curriculum, staffing, and things of this type. The plans must also be 
updated every 2 years so that we arc able to look at them m a regulai 

l)tlSlS 

In cooperation with the Commission we have extended the concent 
of the plan to include administrative plans designed to eliminate de- 
segregation in public schools. We found that by giving advance notice, 
by including in the planning which good school administrators do, the 
requirement that they consider segregation as an important problem 
to be solved, that we can anticipate in many cases solving problems 

before they occur. . . c 

In addition the Department is providing some specific assistance 
to the 17 school districts which Mr. Anliot and Mr. Floyd mentioned. 
These are the school districts which reflect the greatest imbalance 

within the State. , 

Together we have issued some guidelines which I think best sum- 
marize our position in terms of desegregation. The first one deals 
with segregation as a public factoi* in education and we have said 
rather clearly that segregation becomes a factor adversely affecting 
education when an untoward concentration of any racial group in 
any one building begins to destroy the functioning of the entire system 

A second area is responsibility for correcting discriminatory actions 
j nn cfli/l whenever such action has adversely affected 
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on the schools. The third deals with racial inclusiveness of the staff 
and we have said that a component of quality education is a racially 
inclusive staff at all professional and nonprofessional and admin- 
istrative levels. , ... „ . . . • „ 

We have also said that responsibility for coping with segregation 

rests with local authorities but we just can’t pass the buck that way 
It’s a local school responsibility to initiate the actions that would best 
serve the people they serve but they must have assistance from the 
State and from the Federal Government. We believe that a continuous 
evaluation of a definitive action program is necessary and as a result 
wg have said we will subject school districts in both their long-range 
plans and those that have already been identified to a continuing 
examination by the Human Relatio * Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Education. _ _ , . , . J 

And finally we have said that local Boards of Education should 
make wide use of community involvement and the school districts 
that will testify later can give you some specific examples of how 
successful this has been. 

TITLE IV PROGRAM 

We realized in the Department that these kinds of actions would 
make increased demands upon our staff and as a result of this we 
submitted a nroposal to the IJ.S. Office of Education under Title 4 
of the Civil Rights Act to add professional staff members to our inter- 
group education program. This proposal was not accepted for initial 

It was resubmitted in October of 1969 ? was funded. We have added 
those staff members and they are active throughout the State today. 
At the present time our staff is expanding its contact with additional 
districts that have not come into a formal relationship with the 
Human Relations Commission. . 

We are also working with the 25 school districts that are eligible for 
funding under the emergency school assistance program. We have also 
found that while categorical aid is useful in some respects, it’s possible 
to blend programs together and to get more than just a one-for-one 
relationship for the dollars spent. 

So we are working internally to improve coordination between the 
emergency program and other federally funded programs. 

We see a particular relationship here to Title 1 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. We have to admit that we have a lot 
yet to do in Pennsylvania. We feel we have made a good start with 

our intergroup program. .... 

A major problem in achieving our objective is the need for supple- 
mentary funding. If we could work out a system that would treat all 
school districts equally, we would find that within State resources 

alone we could handlle many of our problems. 

We appreciate the assistance from the Federal Government. This 
has been enough of a growing edge to make things happen in Penn- 
sylvania. But I would not want to minimize the fact that our own 
school districts have also contributed very heavily to the support of 
these programs. 
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We will need additional funds. We are asking you for additional 
funding support as we look for our own resources to add to whatever 
funds wo can get from the Federal Government and from school 
districts. 

We think that with this increased financial support we can solve 
our problems and we certainly pledge to this committee our increased 
support for mutually satisfactory resolution of the problems. 

Thank you. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF DONALD CARROLL 

Efforts bv the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania To Eliminate 
Desegregation in the Public Schools 

(Prepared by Dr. B. Anton Hess, deputy secretary and co mm issioner for 
basic education, Pennsylvania Department of Education) 

I am Donald M. Carroll, Jr., assistant commissioner for basic education, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Education, testifying for Dr. B. Anton Hess. The pur- 
pose of this testimony is to explain the activities undertaken by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education to provide equal educational opportunity to all 
citizens of the Commonwealth. 

introduction 

On October 27, 1955, Public Daw 744, known as the Pennsylvania Human 
Relations Act, was passed. This act was designed to eliminate discrimination 
and discriminatory practices in employment, wages, housing, education, and pub- 
lic accommodations. The act was "deemed an exercise of the police power of the 
Commonwealth for the protection of the public welfare, prosperity, health and 
peace of the people of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 

Section 8 of this act dealt with educational programs and provided that “in 
order to eliminate prejudice among the various racial, religious and nationality 
groups in this Commonwealth and to further good will among such groups, the 
(Pennsylvania Human Relations) commission in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Education, is authorized to prepare a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram, designed for the students of the schools In this Commonwealth and for 
all other residents thereof, in order to eliminate prejudice against such groups.” 

In order to meet this legal requirement, the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion authorized two major programs. The first was a long range effort to remove 
attitudes of bigotry and discrimination throughout the educational process. This 
program became known as intergroup education. The second was a shorter range 
effort designed to provide more immediate t.-vhnical educational assistance to 
school districts faced with requirements to desegregate. This became our civil 
rights program. I will discuss each of these programs. 

intergbouf education 

After initial staffing for this program was completed, the'Department of Edu- 
cation distributed one of the earliest resource guides on this subject. Our Great- 
est Challenge — Human Relations, or. Guide to Intergroup Education in Schools. 
This manual was issued and distributed to school districts in 1962 as a resource 
unit to accommodate the Pennsylvania Human Relations Act of 1955. This bul- 
letin was reprinted three times and issued to private schools and upon request 
to States across the Nation. 

Subsequently, other publications were developed and distributed to implement 
the State board of education curriculum regulations. Section 7—154, Intergroup 
Education, provides “intergroup education concepts shall be included in appro- 
priate areas of the instructional program of every school.” Section 7—151, Racial 
and Ethnic Group History, provides “in each course in the history of the United 
States and of Pennsylvania taught in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the Commonwealth, there shall be included the major contributions made by 
Negroes and other racial and ethnic groups In the development of the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” The Department has issued 
Guidelines for Textbooks Selection — The Treatment of Minorities, dated 1967. 
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We have also issued A Bibliography of Afro-American Resources for Pennsyl- 
vania Schools— From Slavery to Protest in 1968. These steps were taken in order 
to meet an educational commitment to eliminate discrimination and bigotry in 
our schools* 

In addition to publications, thestaff of the Department has conducted 
request of school districts social awareness workshops. These workshops were 
designed to break down attitudes of bigotry and prejudice on the part of teacn- 
ers and administrators and to provide trained leaders to conduct continuing 
nrotrrams within the school districts. _ _ 

The Department of Education staff was not immune from the same problems 
facing teachers and administrators. We initiated two social a war«mess seminars 
attended by top management of the Department and have followed this up with 
the establishment of a departmental Human Relations Committee and with so- 
cial awareness seminars for our staff. _ ,, , . m . 

In my opinion, the greatest potential for solving many of these problems is 
with a complete program of intergroup education beginning as early as kinder- 
gartem con«nuinf through the secondary schools colleges and universities and 
including the professional staff of all of our educational institutions. 

CIVIL BIGHTS 

On September 26, 1967, as a result of efforts by the Pennsylvania Human 
Relations Commission to require the school district of the city of Chester, P •* 
to comply with an order to prepare plans to eliminate segregated schools, the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania ruled In the case of the Pennsylvania Human 
Relations Commission versus the Chester School District that the commissio 
had the authority under the Pennsylvania Human Relations Act of October 27, 
1955, to require school districts with de facto segregated schools to correct sue 

C ° A 1 review 0 of ^lie* E) epa r trnent of Education’s position with regard to this deci- 
sion determined that the section of the law authorizing the Department of Edu- 
cation to prepare comprehensive educational programs to eliminate 
should be extended in its concept to include administrative programs designed 
eliminate segregation in public schools as well as teaching programs that were 

de £on^n!r ^e e d 8 ee“"| P o^of ' ^"'Pennsylvania Supreme Court In the Chester 
Schools ease filed September 26, 1967, confirming the jurisdiction of the I 
vania Human Relations Commission over de facto segregation of JPl 

Commonwealth, the Department of Education^ In “faFtSSIus 

vania Human Relations Commission conducted a pupil and staff racial census 
in each building of all administrative units of the state to ascertain the extent 

° f AfteP^tudv^of the data by the Commission, the Department and Dr. Dan 
Dodson, director of the New York University’s C ®^®r. ^ 

and the Commission’s consultant on school desegregation, 17 school districts 
{ Aliquippa. Chester Township, Clairton, Coatesville Area, Darby Township, 
Delaware County, Erie, Farrell, Harrisburg, McKeesport, Norristown, Penn Hills 

Township, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Susquehanna ?^ n f£*P’ bJik£ 

Wilkinsbtirel were notified by letter on February 2, 1968, that one or more build 
Ings of the district were racially imbalanced. The letters, cosigned by Mr. Harry 
Rover then chairman of the Commission, and Dr. David H. Kurtzman, asked 
each of the school districts contacted to submit a desegregation plan to the Com- 
mission no later than July 1, 1968, along with a report on the Immediate plans 
taken to solve the problem and the timetable for the full Implementation of the 

de^gregation^plan^otify these 17 distr icts first was based on the fact that they 
reflected the greatest degree of racial imbalance in the State, having one or more 
buildings with over 80 percent Negro enrollment. 

Representatives of the 17 districts were Invited to a meeting on February 29. 
1968 in Harrisburg at which was discussed the legal and educational background 
of the situation with officials of the Department, the Commission and Doctor 

^ (Guidelines for desegregating public schools were developed and disseminated 
jointly by the Department and the Commission and were mailed to affected school 
districts on March 29, 1968. These guidelines included : 
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in^our ^^d?Uoni^ 0 goal8 S oV > equ^ e opi»rtunity and personal fSlflllnTen”* The pres- 
ence in a single school of children from varied background Is an Important ele- 
ment in the preparation of young people for active participation in the social and 

building should reflect in its enrollment n cross 

section of the entire community. 

2. Responsibility for correcting discriminatory actions 

Anv action direct or indirect, overt or covert, which fosters racial segregation 
in the nubile* schools is against the public interest, and should not be taken by 
anv^uubUcageimy Whenever any such action, past or present, has adversely 
ottLted pubHc Education, It Is the responsibility of public school authorities to 
correct it, forthwith. 

3. Racial inclusiveness of staff j ’• . 

A component of quality education is a racially inclusive staff at all profes- 
sional nonprofessional, and administrative levels. A desegregated staff affords 
nositi ve** educational values. All children need role models with whose ethnic 
backgrounds they can Identitfy, and they also need to be taught at times by those 
who are raclauy different. Nothing herein Is to be Interpreted as calling for 
discrimination in favor of less qualified teachers because of their race. 

4. Desegregation a local responsibility 

Responsibility for coping with segregation rests with local school authorities. 
This is in keeping with the spirit of local control. It allows consideration for 
local conditions which may affect desegregated education. Such policy allows 
for the widest innovation in school assignment and program to meet local needs. 
Hence Urn Department of Education and the Human Relations Commission pro- 
Std in correcting segregated conditions by requiring that each local public 
school district affected submit its own plans for dealing with the problem as the 
first step in their enforcement procedure. 

5. Program consistent with policy 

The State agencies involved in supervising the desegregation process realize 
that changing policies and desegregation of pupils, teachers, and staff are but the 
first steps in meeting the requirements of these guideHneS. Thase agencies wish 
to cooperate with public school officials in every v*ay possible to strengthen pro- 
grams designed to produce mutual respect and trust between groups. They urge 
the re-examination of curriculum to make sure the contributions of all groups 
are included. They urge the re-examination of the treatment of all minorities in 
our common history. This they propose for all schools — not Just those which haye 
minority children enrolled. In other words, these proposals are designed to 
achieve good education for all children — not Just special education for the 
minorities. Further, they ask cooperation of local school districts In the develop- 
ment of stronger programs of in-service training in human relations both for 
administrative staff and teachers, 
fit. Continuous evaluation and preventive action 

Public school districts with concentrations which adversely affect education 
will be subject to continuing examination by the Pennsylvania Human Relations 
Commission and the I>epartment of Education. Hence constant study and evalua- 
tion should be made at the local level to catch these undesirable trends in their 
incipient stages, and deal with them while they are in manageable proportions. 
In situations where action is being taken to apply corrective measures to exist- 
ing concentrations, care should be taken to provide follow-up to make sure 
future Imbalances do not occur. 
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7 - 2ZSZ S hou,a make wide use of community involvement in 

th ?n ’ assistance from the affected school districts, the 
Dei tSt and Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission offered the 

SlFowiS? services to districts as they developed their plans to eliminate racial 

imbajance^ tbe “Desegregation Guidelines for Public Schools” of the Penn- 
svlvania Human Relations Commission and the Department of Education. 

2 .- to provide resource services to effect understanding and support for s hoo 

desegregation^inate information regarding possible methods of school desegre- 

sa ^°5i’ 0 assist in .curing the services of expert consultants to help design school 

de 5 e ^o g adv°ise P and S assist school personnel in enlisting community involvement in 
the development and support of desegregation plans. , . ^ . 

6 To advise regarding effective methods of meeting needs and problems in- 
cident to the implementation of desegregation plans. ^ . . . 

7. To provide channels for school personnel to share with each other their 
experiences in designing and implementing desegregation plans. 

Clarification of the guidelines was provided at two regional meetings, Mie in 
Pittsburgh on April 24, 1968, and one in Philadelphia on May 3, 1968, by officials 
of the Department and the Commission. _ . . 

To assist in the preparation of desegregation plans and to provide more specific 
information relative to review of such plans, the Department and the Commission 
prepared “Recommended Elements of a School Desegregation Plan. _ 

The most intensive opportunity for discussion of issues surrounding ^segre- 
gation was extended by the Commission and the Department to the 17 districts 
at the Fourth Annual School Administrators’ Seminar at Allenberry on May 
19_2i, 1968. Sponsoring groups were the Department of Community Affairs, .the 
Governor’s Council on Human Services, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the Pennsylvania Association of School Admin- 
istrators, the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Teachers, the Pennsylvania School Boards Association and the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. , ■ . ■ • • . , . 

The purpose of the seminar was to explore problems relating to racial im- 
balance and the development of desegregation plans, to assist school districts 
in developing strategies for effective implementation of these .plans and in 
achieving more meaningful intergroup education programs. The conference was 
directed bv Hr. Kenneth Benne, professor of human relations at Boston Uni- 
versity, assisted by Hr. Han Dodson and six staff members drawn primarily 
from the Boston University Human Relations laboratory . 

Each of the 17 districts was asked to send a team of five representing admin- 
istrative staff, school board, and leaders from the white and black community. 

Observer participants from the sponsoring organizations and additional school 
superintendents whose districts reflected substantial imbalance were also in- 
vited. Registration for the seminar totaled 100 with good representation from 
each of the suggested classifications. . 

From the above background information, it is apparent that the Department 
has worked closely with the Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission to 
eliminate racial imbalance in our schools. „ _ . . 

Realizing the increased demands which would be placet* on the Department 
l>v this action, a proposal was submitted to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to add four professional 
staff members to the intergroup education program That proposal was not 
accepted for funding. It was resubmitted for funding in October, 1969, and 
was funded February 1, 1970, under Service Contract Order No. OEO-0-70- 
2469 for $82,417. This contract was renewed on April 1, j. 971, authorizing an 
expenditure for the approved program of $80,316 between that date and March 
31 1972 

At the present time our staff is expanding its contacts with additional school 
districts that may need our services and working with 25 school districts 
eligible for funding under the Emergency School Assistance Program. We are 
working internally to improve the coordination between the emergency pro- 
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gram and other federally funded programs such as Title I of ESEA. With im- 
proved coordination, we feel we can improve our services at a minimum extra 
cost. 

SUM. MART 

Pennsylvania still has much work to do to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all. We feel we have made a good start with our intergroup educa- 
tion program and our Civil Rights program. A major problem in achieving our 
objectives is the need for supplementary funding for school districts who are 
desegregating. We appreciate the assistance we have already received from 
the Federal Government. Our own school districts have also contributed heavily 
to the support of the program. Additional funds will be necessary, however, if 
our efforts to desegregrate are also to result in educational improvement. We 
ask for your increased financial support and pledge our increased support for a 
mutually satisfactory resolution of our problems. 

Thank you for giving us the opportunity to present our program. 

Senator Mondai.e. Thank you very much. 

EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Now have you obtained some funding for some of the school 
districts under the Emergency School Assistance program in 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Carrou.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. How much have you received approximately? 

Mir. Carroll. I am not exactly sure of the figure. About $0.5 million. 

Senator Mondale. About $0.5 million. 

And for what purpose have those, funds been spent ? 

Mr. Carroll. There is quite a range of activities. In some cases^ it 
was found that boys and girls engaging in desegregation activities 
need certain kinds of supplementary services — teacher’s aide, things 
of this type. In other cases it was applied directly to the reimburse- 
ment for transportation cost. In some it was used for remodeling of 
school building^ where a building was not quite adequate but was in 
a good location. The emergency funds were used for a variety of 
services. * • 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION COSTS 

Senator Mondale. OK. ; ... 

Is the cost of busing, transportation a big elemfjnt ill, the cost? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir, although most busing costs are paid for with 
local funds. * r . 

Senator Mondale. As I understand the President s position an- 
nounced last night he intends to seek an amendment to the Emergency 
School Aid Act to prohibit any funds going toward the cost of busing. 
If successful, will that be a disadvantage? 

Mr. Carroll. This would seriously curtail our efforts. 

Senator Mondale. Could you elaborate on that ? 

Mr. Carroll. As I said earlier, some money in the emergency assist- 
ance bill and also a substantial amount of school district funds is going 
toward the busing of boys and girls in order to achieve racial balance. 
The authority of the Federal Government and its willingness to use 
the emergency aid bill strengthens the hands of local administrators. 

I think if this was withdrawn we would not only lose the direct con- 
tribution of the bill but also the moral support. 
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Senator Mokdamb. Have you found that that funding and moral 
support has been of substantial help to you as you work with these 
school districts? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes,sir. 

Senator Mondale. Would any of you others care to comment on 

this issue? . . _ , . Al , , 

Mr. Floyd. Yes, Senator. I think that as we look at the school dis- 
tricts that have already submitted plans and the 15 plans that have 
been submitted and approved by the Commission, every single plan 
had some element of busing involved and for us not to have the op- 
portunity for some reimbursement for the busing cost it would sen- 
ously affect tlie plans already having been approved by tlie commission 
and at the same time would possibly affect future plans as well. The 
school districts in our State are crying to the legislature now that they 
feel that they need additional funds to make desegregation effective 
and this is an issue certainly with the Philadelphia .School District 
and the Pittsburgh School District, who are already in serious finan- 
cial trouble. , , , . . .. , , 

Senator Moxdalk. Had you been hoping to obtain some Federal 
assistance liere to defray part of tlie cost, of transportation t 

Air. Floyd, Well, our experience last year was once tlie plans were 
approved by our commission, the school districts could immediately 
apply to the Department of Education and to the Federal (xovem- 
incut for assistance and of the 11 school districts last_ year having 
approved plans, 10 did receive some kind of aid under tins program. 
Senator Mondalk. That was helpful ? , 

Mr. Floto. Indeed it was. And we will have two school districts that 
will testify and they will also comtner. 'n this. T think that our experi- 
ence in Pennsvlvania though it is not nearly enough, if you look at 
the amount of money that went to northern schools versus those that 
went to southern schools for our purposes it is not nearly enough and 
maybe that is something that you. Senator, can begin to look into 

"l^enator Mondalk. We paused a law calling for national distribution, 
but it has not been administered that way. I gather that yours is the 
only institution of its kind in the country which has been moving 
with the powers that you have to encourage desegregation of schools 
within your State. Am I correct on that ? . , . 

Mr Fidyd. Yes; we are the onlv human rights agency that is doing 
if. New Jersey through the Department of Education does have some 
responsibility. These are the only two States we are aware of. . 

Senator Mondalk. Doesn't the State Department of Education in 
Massachusetts have authority to withhold funds f And the Depart- 
ment of Education, of course, in New York lias taken action on policy 
iiositionB. 

OB.TKCTIVK OK HITMAN WIOIITR COMMISHION 

What you mean is that in Pennsylvania the Human Rights Com- 
mission has this authority. What’s your objective? Is it quality inte- 
gritted, education — I appreciate that you have responded to this to 
»omo extent in your testimony — or in it racial balance! 
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In other words, are you attempting to achieve some kind of a proxi- 
mate balance in all schools which is in proportion to the city at large? 
Is that what vou are seeking to accomplish ? 

Mr. FiW>. I will start out. I think that first of all they arc insep- 
arable: It’s our position yon can’t have quality education if you have 
segregation in which it*s not providing for all of the needs of a young 
person. The fundamental purpose of education is to prepare a young- 
ster so that he can function in a democratic society and make his way 
and we say that it's inseparable. . . 

Many school districts or many educators and others indicate that, 
it’s something extra. It should not be something extra. 

Mr. Aniaot. There is not much I would care to add except to make 
it clear that when we are talking about individual schools in a bi- 
racial school system having quality integrated education, we are not 
talking about* every school having precisely the same proportion 
black enrollment. 

We are tnlking in effect that unless there are specific reasons of 
time distance travel factors, and there are some, there is no question 
almut it. where a particular school in effect should be discussed from 
tile necessity to reflect its public school enrollment, where, the real 
element, the guidelines of both the Human Relations Commission and 
the State l)epnrtmciit of Education are stressing is that the schools 
should represent a cross section biracially. 

We provide a substantial variations on the percentage by grade 
span so that in fact we arc not rigidly legalistically requiring, that 
everyone must have exactly the proportion of black enrollment in its 
school system. 

Senator Monimi.e. Well, now. when you look for racial balance, 
are vou also loolcimr at the. social and economic mix or not? 

Mr. Fi.ovn. Quite specifically, the authority of the commission 
docs not extend to that. However. I am suit* it’s accurate, to say that 
the concern of the Commonwealth and of the individual school dis- 
tricts has been that as well. Perhaps Hr. Carroll might want to 
comment. 

SIDE EFFECTS OF INTEGRATION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Carroli.. May I come back to your previous question because 
I think it’s safe to say that many of our urban school systems are de- 
caying and have been fora period of time. . 

Now a tremendous byproduct of our.cfforts in integration has been 
not just head counting kinds of activities but the fact that this is the 
opjmrtunity to start to shake up the urban school districts, to rejuve- 
nate the educational program. . 

So we linve found that again integration, while it accomplishes 
certain tilings from the legal point of view, has given us a tremendous 
opportunity to provide for rejuvenation of school systems. 

Senator Mondale. Senator Schweiker. 

Senator Schwkikkr. I regret that I was unable to be here earlier 
but I was involved with 15 other Senators in a press conference on 
wage-price guidelines. I do apologize for not being here when you 
first came. 

I would like to welcome the Pennsylvania Human Relations Com- 
mission as well ns the Pennsylvania I)epartment of Education to our 
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hearings and say that I think your expertise will be very helpful to 
us in trying to come to grips with the problems of urban education. 

I think that Pennsylvania symbolically highlights the problem in t ie 
Northern States which you have been describing and defining here 
today. 

I would like to ask just a couple of questions. 

BLACK LEADERSHIP ROLE 

Mr. Floyd, I know that Dr. Smith of the Rockefeller Foundation 
has cited Philadelphia as one of the places where blacks have par- 
ticipatcd in decisionmaking levels. I just wonder whether there is 
anything the Human Relations Commission can do to provide leader- 
ship training or some backgrounding for people who serve m this 
capacity* What- are your thoughts on keeping this movement going < 

Mr. Floyd. Could you bo more specific, Senator, when you say 
leadership and decisionmaking? Are you talking about at the board 
level or are you talking about the staff level ? Or what ? . . 

Senator Schweiker. Well, I frankly feel that we ought to get it into 
all levels. I was referring to the citation by Dr. Smith which indicates 
that Philadelphia has done a little bit more of this than some of the 
other areas. I assume he was talking about board level as well as staff 
level* 

I realize that this is not an easy problem because each local area runs 

its own show and Philadelphia is unique. ... , . , , 

It is unique because many of the States don t have an elected school 
board. This isn’t quite under your jurisdiction but I would like to hear 

your views. . , . , . . 

Mr. Floyd. I think there is no question that there has to be more 

effort made in the leadership capacity and as it relates to school de- 
seg rogation the thing that .ve have required with cooperation of the 
department of education is that the community be involved and we 
have insisted that the black leadership as well as the white leadership 
be involved in coming up with a pian and in the ultimate plan as it, 

you know, unfoldc. ... . , . . 

As a part of the plan we have insisted that the employment aspect 
be dealt with, that the school board commit itself and its administrator 
to going out, seeking out qualified persons of minority groups to bring 
them into the school system so that they can begin to share in the 
process. 

At the board level, sine**, board members are elected, that is far more 
difficult to do. Under the employment aspect of our law we can require 
(he recruitment, and so forth, of nonwhites in employment positions but 
it’s far more difficult to deal with at the board level because they are 
elected from the community. 

Certainly that is desirable and we, at every opportunity in working 
with local communities, point out the fact that ns opportunities occur 
and in some instances mayors and city council can appoint board mem- 
bers or the board itself can appoint board members when there is a 

vacancy, an unexpired vacancy. ... , 

And we have encouraged that consideration be given to the non- 
white community. 
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Senator Sciiweiker. Do any of the other panelists want to respond ? 

Mr. Carroll. I think there are two things that can be done. 

One is that State government itself has to set an example. vN e have 
a large number of appointed groups, State board of education, advi- 
sory councils, and this sort of thing. We have made a concerted effort 
to make sure that these advisory committees represent the total com- 
position of Pennsylvania and we found that the contributions made 
particularly by minority group members have been outstanding. 

We have been interviewing people for key positions in the depart- 
ment of education and we have found that. there are large numbers of 
highly qualified blacks that are there waiting to be employed and can 

be employed. . , . 

It’s not a matter of training or college programs. That is a part of it. 
Hut, they are there now and it’s a matter of recruitment and placement 
as well its training. 



ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDY CENTERS 



Senator Sciiweiker. Mr. Carroll, you mentioned the racial and eth- 
nic history courses. The higher education amendments, the bill that is 
coming out on the Senate* floor today or tomorrow, I have an amend- 
ment to set up ethnic heritage study centers around the country. These 
centers would single out specific ethnic groups designated by the Fed- 
eral Government and prepare materials for elementary and secondary 
schools in minority group nistories of all kinds. 

This concept is embodied in the Senate bill and amends the ele- 
mentary and secondary program. I understand an amendment similar 
to mine will also come out of the House so that I think we have a good 
chance of setting up federally designated ethnic heritage study cen- 
ters which can supply basic materials as needed or requested for blacks, 
Italians, Portuguese, whatever the locale may need.and want. 

One other thing, and that regards bilingual situations. As far as 
Philadelphia is concerned, do we have enough bilingual teachers in 
the field, for example, in the Puerto Rican community or other com- 
munities that have that problem. 

What’s your judgment here ? 

Mr. Carroll. First, let me comment on your centers. One of the 
biggest problems we face in implementing a. minority group study 
program is the lack of scholarly material suited to the appropriate 



j6V(*ls. 

Our experience with national centers of this type has been good 
and so I think that what you are proposing would give us a big boost 
in terms of implementing that State board regulation. 



PUERTO RICO CENTER 

Pertaining to the Puerto Ricans, not only in Philadelphia, but in 
I Lancaster and Allentown, wc have serious problems with boys and 
girls who come to our schools unable to speek and read and write in 
the English language. When they are placed in a traditional type pub* 
lie school program they l»ecome very quickly educationally 
disadvantaged. 
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So we must do everything we can to recruit Spanish-speaking 
to mak^this possible 6 ,lberallzed attain requirements in Pennsylvania 

h ?i Ve *Vi led to P rovide for transition classes and things of this 
type so that these young people can be assimilated in. In fact, we even 

J 2£ tcp Y° rkl " s r? h Temple University and in San Juan, 
Rico, where w e take educational teams to San Juan in the 
summer months nni order to become completely familiar with the cul- 
twre of the Puerto Kicans. 

Senator Sciiweiker. How long is that ? 

1 ^ j 5; ^ ROri r ar ® ” l tho second year of that program. We fol- 
tca'cJiers lt l1 ^ ^ ^ )rl,1 ^ In g people from Puerto Rico here to meet with 

, | h ®i! >ue, 1 < I Ri ? M Cente '‘ ' ve ure »»king that guidance counselors, 

*i v / Is ’ V ,Kl fo,u ‘^ ie, .’ s ^Ve want teams of people there so that we 
< on t have bureaucratic hangups in terms of getting things done in 
when people get back home. 

i* h 5 VG * also brought people here from Puerto Rico to deal with 

mation n ^^£l? blem ge ^ a wid ® r dissemination of the infor- 

' r f' nm * £ hl p k °J ie ? f the thlR ^ s Pennsylvania is unique in is that we 
are enough ahead of our problem that if we can keep going we will 
ahead of them. 

rn KIK k-^ 1 TTnfortunately that was a roll call vote on the 
campaign spending bill. 

back 6 WiU baVC ^ recess until Senator Mondale and I vote and come 
^Recess*) excas ® us, we will recess for about 10 minutes. 



RACIAL. BALANCE 

it>s S fn “Wto^^days " 1 V " y BOny # ° r the “irruption, but I guess 

seeking >°J 1 1 r answ . er to mv earlier question, you are not 

you are - hat 

l* ,SO understand you to state that your thrust has been 
correct*? racml balance > n °t social and economic balance, is tlutt 

Mr. Anliott. Could I comment? 

r€J^t^ 1S ^/^ h Jl tt, i th0r * it y of the c orn mission, it’s clear that it’s with 

°* racial segregation but I think as a point of fact 
Particular school districts which have been requested and sub- 
svlJ^in a J > § roved aI \ d nnplemented desegregation plans in Penn- 
tfnn^vS^ki® 8 ^^ 1011 ln ? act P** resulted in the kind of educa- 
T?f X, Va Ua ^i e ’ social-economic mix in the schools as a result. 

w°rds, the proportions of black enrollment in those public 
T OV 7u f °^ ox ®eP^<>n b, the proportions of disad- 

5T eat en £ lg ^ t S- in ® ffect result in desegregation in effect in- 

?W^«^^ c r mf^ , “ dVBnta|EOd 8Ch0 ° 18 bUt ™ ther h “ brou « ht 
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Senator Monda le . Have you looked at the Senate-adopted Quality 
Integration Act ? 

Mr. Floyd. No, we have not. 

Senator, could I supplement what Sir. Anliot has ^said s You will 
hear from I>r. Porter of the Harrisburg School District, a really 
complex system, a computerized system in which they did look at the 
sex distribution, race distribution, social-economic distribution as well, 
and placed youngsters in schools accordingly . ^ 

Now, in addition to the pupil imbalance situation, we also look at 
the curriculum, minority group history, the curriculum in all course 

In addition to that we look at the employment situation so it’s not 
just the pupil imbalance situation when we deal with desegregation. 

WIIITB FI^IGI IT 



Senator Mondale. Right. . 

Now suppose you have a school district of, say, TO percent black, 
30 percent white. If you order racial balance, do you fear white 

§lr. Anlict. Sure, there is first the fact of white flight from all of 
your urban communities for a number of reasons unrelated to schools. 
That is a fact. So we are really talking about rate of white flight and 

this is related to rate of white flight. 

But the feeling is that if each of the schools were more nearly a cross 
section of the total community, you don’t have that white flight 
situation of particular schools which are in fact becoming almost 

entirely one race schools. , , tl , , „ 

Senator Mondai.f.. You don’t see white flight as a problem there . 
Mr. Floyd. Well, I think that undoubtedly the whites are going to 
flee when you have a school system that is 70 percent black anyway. 
You know whites are going. And if the only condition that you have is 
to leave, one school let’s "'ay, of that school district all white or pre- 
dominantly all white in order to save those whites that you have al- 
ready in the district, I think that you have a moral question that you 
have to answer as to whether or not you want to enforce the law or 
whether or not you want to keep those whites in the district and we 
have a situation with the Philadelphia School District in which GO 
percent of the pupils in the Philadelphia School District are black 
and 40 percent are white. 

Those are rough figures. And our commission as a result of wliat we 
felt was a slowness to desegregate issued orders and wo now are m 
court on that. But I think that we have to if we believe that the law 
is proper and so forth* and would do* we think we have to enforce it. 
Senator Mondale. Any questions. Senator Schweiker ! 

Senator Sckwrikkr. No. sir. , , 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. . 

Our final panel this morning consists of superintendent^ of schools. 
Senator Schweiker. I would, like to introduce them, Mr. Cliairman, 

because this also represents the capitol ofmy Stete. , . 

Dr. David Porter* Superintendent of Schools for the Oity of Harris? 
burg, accompanied oy many backup witnesses. I won’t introduce them 
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at this time, but he may want to call on them at some point during the 
questioning period or for any elaboration of his statement. Dr. Porter, 
we are very delighted to have you here because I. realize you are right 
in the middle of an area which is confronted with this problem. "We 
will be interested in hearing your views and ideas as to how we can 
help in the Federal Government to meet your situation. 

Just go ahead and introduce your people. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID H. PORTER, SUPERINT END ENT, HAR- 
RISBURG- PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
HYMAN HAFFNER, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT OF PROGRAM 
IMPLEMENTATION ; BENJAMIN TURNER, DEPUTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT FOR PLANNING; SAMUEL A. EVANS, DEPUTY SUPER- 
INTENDENT FOR BUSINESS; BENJAMIN LOWENGARD, VICE 
PRESIDENT, BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS, CHAIRMAN, FINANCE 
COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD 

Dr. Porter. I certainly want to recognize the monumental work of 
Senator Sciiweiker in the area of public education. To the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania, we want to express our appre- 
ciation as educators for the fine work you have performed during 
vour long career in Congress. 

* With that, I know I am speaking to gentlemen that are very much 
interested in some of our experiences, our hopes, and our desires. 

For the record, I would like to say that the school district of the city 
of Harrisburg is extremely pleased with this opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational 

Opportunity. , 

We bring you today not so much a message of total success but a 
message of hope. We bring you not the end of racism and bigotry but 
the beginning of the new human understanding. We bring you the 
story of 12,000 pupils who are going to have a better chance in life. 

If we had been called to Washington 2 years ago, we would have 
given you a dramatic outline of a de facto segregation in a northern 
urban school system that was surely dying. ... . . 

The interesting thing about any testimony we might have given at 
that time is that we probably would have used all the glowing words 
available to describe our schools. 

We probably would not have admitted to any failure because we 
probably would not have recognized it. 

It’s strange the way a school system can die before your very eyes as 
you mistake the deatn rattle for the sound of children learning. 

This map, that we have to display here — - — - 

Senator Mondale. I wonder if you could bring that out here s 
Senator Sciiweiker. The outline is the city of Harrisburg. 

Dr. Porter. The map depicts the concentration of black population 
in the city of Harrisburg, the concentration of the white population, 
and the location of the so-called neighborhood schools in the predomi- 
nantly black area. , n . _ . , . , 

Senator Sciiweiker. Where is the river there* And north in which 

way then ? 
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Dr. Porter. • Xorth would be up toward William Penn here. 
[Indicating.] 

Senator Sciiweiker. To the left ? Okay. 

NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS AND SEGREGATION - 

Dr. Porter. You can readily see that by mandating student attend- 
ance at these neighborhood schools we were providing for segregation. 
We unknowingly were providing that another generation of children 
would grow into a “class consciousness” that already was destroying 

the ability for Americans to get along with oneanother. ■ .■ 

The map indicates a section of the school district that included five 
elementary schools which had School enrollments of from 88 to 90 pct- 
cent black during the 1969— 70 school year. , , 

These are the facts about the social composition of these schools and 

how they were changed by reorganization : _ 

Benjamin Franklin School had a 97-percent black enrollment. Oui 
proposal was that the reorganization would provide a 56-percent black 
enrollment at Franklin. We achieved a 58-percent figure. 

Downey School had a 99-percent black enrollment. Ave proposed 

that it be cut to 58 percent and achieved that figure. 

Hamilton School also had a 99-percent black enrollment. However, 
we were only able to achieve a 64-percent black population m tins 

instance. , , „ . • , , , 

I/incoln School had an 88-pcrcent black enrollment and we were able 

to move that to 62 percent. , . 

Woodward School had a 05-perccnt black enrollment and that w as 

altered to a 62-percent figure. . „ . - 

Racial imbalance in varying degrees existed in all but two of our 

18 school buildings. , . t ,. x . . , 

The situation that was being impose*! upon the school district by 
housing patterns and social practices was promoting de facto 

segregation. . , . , . , . 

Over the years certain schools in our city had developed, rightly or 
wrongly, reputations of being “good” or “bad” schools. 

Teachers and administrators demanded assignments to the good 
schools and many quit rather than be relegated to the bad. 

Years of demands like these helped make sure the claim that some 
of our schools were indeed “bad” and were getting worse. 

The cycle had to be broken. _ , ,. ~ 

Therefore, the mandate from the Senate Human Relations Com- 
mission to eliminate de facto segregation, though castigated by many, 
m. y well have been precisely the right thing at the righttime. -Not 
on. v did it wake us up to our responsibilities in race relations but it 
made us aware of the educational and administrative flaws that were 

permeating our entire system. ....... .. ,, 

AVhile the school board was investigating the implications of the 
Human Relations Commission mandate it became apparent that the 
district was not fulfilling its rcsportsibilities in developing and de- 
livering modern educational programs. .. ... 

AVe were attempting to run ‘‘business as usual” m very unusual 

times. 
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We decided to reorganize totally the school system, not only to pro- 
vide racial balance but to be able to better deliver quality education. 

Our plan called for the reassignment of teachers and students m 
racially balanced proportions to a new system of grade levels. 

Prior to reorganization our system was divided into three g racl ® 
levels. Kindergarten for 5-year-olds through grade six were included 
in elementary schools. Gracles seven, eight, and nine were in two jun- 
ior high schools and grades 10, 11 and 12 were in the two senior 

high schools. , „ , , , ,, , __ 

The reorganization plan we adopted called for a full-scale program 

. . . i • -i i + n Ua IvtollirWl 111 



of voluntary kindergarten for 4-year-old children to be included in 
ers” along with 5-year-old kindergarten 



the new “early childhood centers’ 

and grades one and two. „ 

Elementary schools now consist of grades three, four, and nve. 1 ne 
new “middle school” concept encompassed grades six, seven, and eight 
and two senior high schools were made up of the top four grades. 

We had discovered that there was no possible way to achieve racial 
balance in our schools and classrooms without an extensive, program 
of busing. We searched and searched for some other way. The quest 

was in vain. , „ . . . , ■. 

Therefore the gigantic task of racially balancing the schools and 
classrooms l>y mere assignment became larger still when we were faced 
with the problem of getting the children to and from school. 

Rusing. IPs an expensive word that many people can t relate to 

quality education. . . , . . 

Suburban and rural school districts all over America bus students 
back and forth to school and very few complaints are heard. Rus 
students to achieve racial balance and often the accompanying roar 
is from human throats and not internal combustion engines. 

We had to bus students and we knew it. There was no other way. 
Therefore we had two major items in front of us : Where to assign 
the child; whether the child would walk or ride to school. 



USE OF COMPUTER 



Whether the child would walk or ride to school. . 

Throughout the early summer months information regarding a 
student’s achievement level, race, sex, and economic status was fed into 
a computer. After several false starts, the button was pushed that gave 
us individual student assignments for schools buildings and 
cl assrooms. 

Each student assignment was reviewed by the district office and 
minor adjustments were made so that brothers and sisters in the same 
grade level would not be separated. 

Calculations with regard to distance from home to school then deter- 
mined which children would ride buses and which would walk. 

We had budgeted transportation funds which would provide bus 
schedules for the State mandated minimum distances. We soon discov- 
ered though that those minimums were devised by legislators who 
were thinking only in terms of rural or suburban districts. We had 
to alter drastically our bus schedule to meet the safety needs of an 
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urban environment and when we did we found no State or Federal 
dollars to help pay for the service. 



COST OF REORGANIZATION 

The biggest problem we have experienced with the reorganization 
of the Harrisburg schools is “unanticipated cost.” Even if it could 
have been “anticipated^ the “cost” itself is problem enough. 

The expense for busing last year was projected between $250,000 
and $300,000. This would have been more than double the transporta- 
tion cost of the prior year. . , „ 

After altering our transportation system for all the nonmandatea 
but necessary safety precautions we spent more than $150,000 on our 
bus program last year. Our expenditures for the coming year are 

projected at $515,000. . 

Two years ago there was no budget category designated as secur- 
ity” — but last year we spent $41,000 in that area. Next year the 
cost is expected *o be $65,000. 

Two years ago we were conducting minor experimental elementary 
school lunch programs. Reorganization forced a full-scale lunch pro- 
gram for elementary and early childhood centers that cost $123,000 
and next year will cost $127,000. . 

Costs of extensive “inservice” training for our professional staff 
must b^s considered a part of reorganization. Teachers had to be trained 
in what to expect in the way of behavior patterns of both students 
and teachers and how students were affected by teacher response. "We 
had to retrain teachers in new classroom techniques to avoid resegrega- 
tion within the classroom. 

New curriculum materials are desperately needed but we nave been 
forced to cut back in this extremely vital area. We just don’t have the 



money. 

Here are $250,000 worth of curriculum needs that cannot be met be- 
cause they are not in the budget. 'We. have had computer rental charges 
that are running at about $40,000 a y T ear. 

Add to these increased costs for reorganization the fact that the 
Harrisburg schools are experiencing a diminishing return from exist- 
ing local and State taxes and the economic burden becomes a back- 
breaker. 

For the fiscal year that began on July 1, we cut back spending by 
more than $220,000. We did it by eliminating very desirable elements 
of a quality educational program and budgeted for only the items 
that are necessary to open the doors of the system on September 8. _ 

Even with, those austerity measures the district was forced to raise 
real estate taxes by 2Vi. mills and levy a new $15 flat tax on every 
adult resident of Harrisburg. _ 

The reason for the need to raise taxes while cutting back spending 
was the fact that the district had started the previous fiscal year with 
a surplus of more than $700,000 which had been gobbled up by these 
“anticipated” and “unanticipated” costs. 



yrRD OF ADDITIONAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT 




The requir«*Ki»!'! of Federal agencies for the elimination *gre- 
gation so tiro ■*. x&strict may continue eligibility for Federal pro- 
grams and ti** mnidatc, for desegregation fiom the State Human 
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Relations Commission place heavy financial burdens upon any school 
district with no promise of additional State or local support. 

Our point is not that the requirements are outrageous and therefore 
others should help pay the bill. Frankly we think the requirements 
are morally, constitutionally and educationally right and good. How- 
ever, the dollar cost of meeting these requirements is a responsibility 
that must be shared by every level of government. 

So that this committee, not be misled into a belief that we are turn- 
ing solely to the Federal Government for relief, X would like to point 
out that we are taking our story to the highest echelons of State 

government. . . , . 

The fate of State subsidies for local school districts is at this very 
moment being debated in the Pennsylvania legislature. And while 
we were very heartened on our trip down here we were certainly 
discouraged by the headlines in our own paper that our own State 
legislature is still at a stalemate in a subsidy to come to our schools, 
leaving an unknown Quantity as to how we are to progress and plan. 

There were other distressing headlines mentioned by the commit- 
tee chairman a little earlier in this hearing this morning. This one 
critical item has delayed the enactment of a State budget for the 

current fiscal year. . 

We need help. We need it badly. If we are going to see a, rekindling 
of pride and enthusiasm for the American way of life, we have got to 
make education work. We have got to attack the problem in the cities 
and we have got to start now. 

Hopefully we are not too late. 



MEASURES OP ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Someone here or elsewhere will demand of me as they have in -the 

E ast — “Prove it. Prove that educational achievement in the Hams- 
urg schools is greater now than it was 2 years ago.” _ 

That is impossible. It will be impossible to make statistically accu- 
rate comparisons for at least another 4 years. 

Then, how do we know it’s working and what evidence do we have 
that we’re not driving people from our city ? . 

We know that the system is not driving people from our city be- 
cause of this one impressive point : 

The district’s kindergarten program for 4-year-old children is 
strictly voluntary. It was started as an experimental program 2 years 

ag Three hundred and eighty-five children were enrolled in that first 
vear of a program of education that involved total racial balance and 
busing. T- 4 ist year t he program nearly doubled to an enrollment of 717j 
The preschool registration for this fall indicates that 968 4-year-old 
children will be participating in a voluntary, racially balanced educa- 
tional program. . •. 

If anything it looks like our school population may experience some 
increase in the next few years. ' 

Of course, there is some flight to the suburbs by white families, but 
the outmigration is' nowhere near what opponents of reorganization 
predicted or even what supporters expected. 

The racial composition of the kinderga en program for 4-year-olds 
for the upcoming September term shows that for the first time in years, 

50-411 O — 71 — pt. 14 a N j,’* p 
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we will have more white children entering the program than black. 
The actual registrations for this fall indicate that, of the 968 students 
expected in this voluntary program, there will be 50.5 percent white 

students. _ . 

We know that the system is working because we live with it every 

We have seen the lid about to blow off two junior high schools and 
have seen the change in students and administrators as we moved to the 

middle school concept. ... 

There are still problems with student control and discipline but now 
the answers are within our grasp. 

You had to witness firsthand the fact that 2 years ago students and 
teachers wei*e merely accepting a certain methodical, dullness about 
education. Students went to school not really to learn and teachers not 
really to teach. It was merely a place you were supposed to be for 5 
days of a week. 

The change has been dramatic. 

Walk into an early childhood center or an elementary school and 
look at the faces, hear the sounds, watch the kids at work and play. 
You can’t show it on paper yet, but down inside you know it's 

working. ... 

Ask me why I think wo have had success and I’ll point to nine men 
and women who sit on the board of the Harrisburg City schools. 

I believe that any school district that engages in posturing through 
the courts or news media to gain temporary public popularity is merely 

asking for trouble. . 

Demagogues will slam the door to public education on children of 

all races. 

Public support for education begins in the boardroom. 

I thank God that Harrisburg school board had the men and women 

who realized that fact. .... 

We certainly thank you for the opportunity to bring this to your 

attention this morning. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. 

Senator Schweiker. 

Senator Sciiwkiilkii. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I certainly was rjuite interested in your statement. I think it dra- 
matically shows a very hopeful story. 

TRANSPORTATION COSTS 

I would like to ask a couple of questions. On page 6 of your testi- 
mony. Dr. Porter, von said that you had to make some alterations in 
your busing schedule for safety factors ? 

Dr. Portkr. Yes. _ • 

Senator Sciiwei kkr. And with that your cost went up to abo'it 
$450,000. This compared with what prior to your, reorganization of 
schools? In other words what was the level of busing cost, before your 
reorganization plan ? 

Dr. Portkr. Mr. Evans, do you want to address youi , self to that ? 

Air. Evans. You will find that on the final page of the report show- 
i ng $124,000 versus $453,000. 
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Senator Schweiker. I sec. You have a table here, $124,000 to $514,000 

for the coining year. ^ , 1QPO rn 

Mr. Evans. May I call your attention to the monitors for 196 »-i 0 . 
This was the safety factor you spoke about for the monitors on the 
buses, monitors are those adults that arc assigned to each bus or 
safety control. One bus has one monitor that is more or less a super- 
visor on 1 1 at bus for the, safety of those children. ( ... 

Mr. Turner. Senator, rather than try to provide just minimal con- 
venience and comfort, we felt that it was necessary for every bus to 
have a supervisor whose primary purpose would be to watch and 
supervise children. We felt that a bus driver keeping his eye on the 
road could not do both, so in order to assure our children maximum 
safety we provided monitors. . . 

Senator Schweiker. T see that that particular item has decreased 
for the coming year. What would be the reason for that? 

Mr. Evans. What we tried to do for this coming year was to in- 
volve some of the bus monitors as teachers aids. As a result we could 
reduce that cost. 

Senator Schweiker. Making double use of some of your per- 
sonnel ? 

Mr. Evans. That is correct. 

I)r. Pouter. In many typical rural areas the custodial staff doubles 
as bus drivers. 

SECURITY PROGRAM 

Senator Sciiweicker. Two years ago you hnd no budget category for 
security. Last year we spent $41,000, this year $65,000. I wonder if 
you would describe the nature of it and what they are doing under 
this category. 

Mr. Evans. These are monitors in our schools, monitors m the lava- 
tory facilities and things such as this; the monitors and safety people 
around and in some of our schools. . , , 

Senator Schweiker. Now, you are not talking about busing, you 
arc talking buildings. How is that program working out? 

Mr. Evans. Very well. . , 

Dr. Porter. I think that deserves a little more interpretation at 
this point. As you go from what had been supposedly a normal situa- 
tion to where you bring about this emotional change, we have learned 
from some of the experiences in other districts that we should attempt 
to prevent problems rather than wait until they developed and per- 
haps got out of hand. We hope someday that, this item will he eli- 
minated as people get adjusted to living in these situations. 

Senator Schweiker. You felt a changeover was a necessity ? 

Dr. Porter. Yes. We certainly want the people in your capacity as 
you study these problems to see, as those of us see, that there are some 
requirements necessary us you make these changes. 

Pt'BI.lC acceptance 

Senator Schweiker. Mr. Lowengard, as a school board member, 
could you give us a picture how you feel the public has accepted the 
problems that remain in this program ? 
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1 know we have had some racial strife in Harrisburg and I think 
you might relate it to this problem. 

Mr. Lowengard. I don’t want to sound like the chamber of com- 
merce. 1 would say as far as racial strife within our school, I would 
state it certainly lessened. Whether that is because of busing or because 
we started the middle school 1 cannot say. I think the incident you refer 
t o was 2 or 3 years ago at the high school. 

Senator Sci. weaker. That was prior to this program ? 

Mr. Lowengard. That was prior to this. So I would say we really 
have had much less. As to how the public feels about it, I don't think 
it has changed anybody overnight, but I think it has been well received, 
and 1 would say while it is well received, I think it has been a help that 
the school hoard, the leadership at the top. was for this thing. 

We were not going in and fighting the Human Relations Comnrs- 
sion saying, “No, you drag us into court and then we will see what ve 
do.” I think positive actions is a help. Maybe this is a digression, but 
if wo got a positive push federally from people in authority, it would 
help us down at the local level. 

If the man in the street looks to State and Federal leaders and they 
say this is the thing to do. it is going to help us. 

The one thing I would say what they don’t like is this factor o r cosi. 
You know, they snv. you arc paying $500,000 for busing ai d it's 

causing tuxes to go up. , 

Senator Sciiwkhkkr. What is your total budget now. $500,000 

would represent what? 

Mr. Evans. About one-t%veiity-cig0th. 

Mr. Lowenoard. This is the hard part to sell, that busing is a part 
of quality education. You have to believe it. People say, well, if we 
didn’t spend this $500,000 yon could get a new textbook or something 

like that. . . 

Senator Sciiweikf.r. You feel, too, that racial tensions have mark- 
edly decreased since you have engaged in the new reorganization 
structure? I am talking about schools now. • 

Mr. Lowenoard. Well, they haven’t increased. 

Dr. Porter. I think there is a very important point that we want to 
make to you, Senator. An urban community is naturally an estab- 
lished one and new requirements are more difficult to meet. 

Cities have been the base of large groups of people for a long time 
so that any changes affect long established situations. 

nrslNO PROGRAM 



Senator Schweiker. What would he the longest that a pupil would 
have to ride on a bus ? 

Mr. Evans. Fifteen minutes. 

Senator Schweiker. And if you were to bus from one and I don t 
know your busing pattern — but I think the committee ought to under- 
stand a little bit of the geography of Harrisburg because it is fairly 
well consolidated. If you were to bus from one end of Harrisburg to 
the other, it would be alioiit how long a trip ? 

Mr. Evans. Time. 15 to 20 minutes. Harrisburg is about 5.47 square 

miles. 
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Dr Porter. I think we can leave a very dramatic picture with you. 

It would be like asking 4-year-old children in the city of Washington 
to go to another building. Harrisburg being a capital city, we haven 
the size but we have the problem of children trying to cross traffic 
lanes that are very dangerous. We are smaller m size but have the 
traffic problem of massive amounts of people coming into a capital 

1 l Mr. Evans, would you just give them the distances for busing which 
we assign our children. 1 am sure our pt rents would not he as nappy 
if we exposed children to not only a change m school assignment but 

were not extra careful about the security of the children. 

Mr. Evans. We at the present time bus all the K-4 students. A child 
that lives three-quarters of x mile away from elementary school and 

5-year-old kindergarten is bused to school. . . 

Senator Sohweiker. You would have a comparison figure as to 
your average busing time is before you set it up this way and what ;t 

was before? 

Mr. Evans. I am sorry, I do not. . 

Senator Sen weiker. Those are all the questions I have. 

Senator Monuale. Thank you, Senator. 

Dr. Porter. Senator Mondale, you may want to know that we made 
a second move in the city of Harrisburg just this yean ' This we 

found it necessary economically and m keeping with the integration 
program to merge our two senior high schools. We now have one 
tuilding that will be for grades 9 and 10 where all the chi Wren of the 
city go to that building and grades 11 and 12 to the other. We did [that 
with a most remarkable adjustment accepted by parents, students and 
all other interested people. We are as close as anybody to the experts 
in tha Pennsylvania Department of Education and they have assisted 
us wherever and whenever it has been possible. However, there a 
areas where they have no assistance to give. The major area is m 

^Senator Mondale. You say you have had little white flight. You are 

into the second year of that program ? . . i j 

Dr. Porter, there appears to be at this early concept ot 4-year-old 
kindergarten evidence that contradicts what had been the forecast, t or 
the first time we are seeing there are as many whites as blacks. 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

Senator Monoai-e. You indicated that it is too early to have data on 
achievement but what is your professional judgment* Do you feol 
that there has been improvement in achievement levels » 

Dr. Porter. Yes; that is my professional pjdgment. I would want 
that supported by two of our other experts here, both Mr. Turner ana 
Dr. Haffner who perhaps can give it further support- 

Dr. Haffner. Our statement with rewml to the ^-vear span relates 
to the fa r* that K-4 commenced last September. We would like to 
make an indepth longitudinal study with regard to this particular 
group so that wo can have material which is above reproach. We can 
make comparisons statistically from year to year as we do achieve- 
ment testing and we have found no appreciable decrease in the leam- 
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ing of any children and no significant increases. There has heen about 
the same at this point if one takes a year’s study which I think is in- 
valid in the first place. But a longitudinal study I think will provide 
us with the kinds of information we are seeking with regard to achieve- 
ment. We have also taken some significant steps in not only the or- 
ganization of the school structure but the entire curriculum input of 
the staff resulting from these orders which Dr. Porter mentioned pre- 
viously. This is a result of work which began last year by curriculum 
task forces from within the district and this is their first go around. 
They will be reactivated come September because we intend to con- 
tinue this intensive study of our educational program. 

Senator Mondale. So at this point you don’t have data which would 
suggest cither tin improvement or a deterioration on the basic skill 

comprehension , . 

Mr. Turner. At this point we will have to give you a qualified no 
but it is a qualified u no” in terms of an expectation. We have made 
some preliminary runs and we are getting into the whole business of 
measuring and pre- and post-testing in the general areas. I would sug- 
gest that at the end of this year we will be able to have a significant 
amount in our data bank to back up the feeling that we have that ed- 
ucational accomplishment improves and this will be at all of the 
levels. In other words, I am almost extending an invitation for a kind 
of a thorough prc^raLi • idit because I think we can back this up. 

FACTORS IN IMPROVEMENT 

Senator Mondale. What would be causing the improvement, if you 
have the same teachers and school systems ? . 

Mr. Turner. A number of factors are involved. Obviously you have 
to plan for a qualitative change as well as a quantitative change so 
the fact that Dr. Haffner has involved over half of the teaching staff 
in curriculum development and building — the staff development pro- 
grams that he has developed, the reorganization of curriculum— - 
these things contribute. There has been some help from the Federal 
Government and I think that wo would be remiss not to mention it in 
terms of the Emergency School Act, This help came in a rather limited 
fashion but it did give us seed money to draw our attention to certain 
areas based on the learning styles of children and there fore, the teach- 
ing strategies that should bo applied against them. We think that, if 
this seed monev can be further nurtured we will get a leg up on this 
problem of achievement that can be measured, demonstrated, and then 
submitted for the record. 

Senator Mondale. How much money did Harrisburg school system 

get under , . .... . __ 

Mr. Turner. $50,000 and a backup guarantee pf an additional -a. 

Senator Mondale. What was that money principally used for? 

Mr. Turner. To take a good look at the concept of the middle school 
which was one of the innovations. Really, it gave us an idea that if we 
took enough money and paid enough attention to just what the children 
who go to middle schools are like, that we would lie able to learn some- 
thing from this. It is kind of a laboratory thing and based on what 
we would learn we would develop our teaching strategies. The second 
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and third components were: An elementary classroom management 
experience whereby we involve a number of key teachers at the e 
mentary level to take a look at the learning styles of children finu 
develop strategies to help teachers. The other was a student leadership 
cadre at the secondary level where we took student leaders and brought 
them together to work on the problems of desegregation and what the 

schools and school behavior should be like. 

I)r. Porter. I may want to interpret the question jnst a little Uiltu- 
ently. None of our schools are the same. The staff is not the same and 
the students are not the same. We didn't take pairing of schools be- 
cause if you do that you stay too close to the social -economic areas, oo 
we identified our children according to academic achievement, accord- 
ing to race, according td sex and social-economic status. .Now all build- 
ings have a composition of a typical cross section of the city, ion 
have to have it in a computer because you cannot do this with man- 
power alone. Certain buildings had developed into imagination pic- 
tures and maybe real pictures where no teachers wanted to teach there. 
You had ah your experienced teachers'in select buildings. So teachers 
the same way : 700 teachers were put into a computer according to 
race, sex, experience, training, so that each building now has to take 
its fair share of the responsibility of training new teachers and no 
one building has all the experience and the inexperience and so I think 
you have to see there was a dramatic change both on student body and 
on teacheis in terms of bringing about a whole new school system. 

president's statement on nusiNo 

Senator Mondale. Do you have a viewpoint on the President’s state- 
ment yesterday that we should keep busing to the minimum and that 
he would seek to amend the Emergency School Aid Act to prohibit 

any funds for busing? , , .. , 

Dr. Porter. Naturally I interpreted that with a bit of emotion be- 
cause I respect the leadership that wa have, both on the State and 
national level. I think when we can dramatically show you that these 
neighborhood schools in here where elementary children live and eat 
ana sleep, and they are 99 and up in the high percentages of black, and 
over here are where the schools are that black children must go to if 
they are going to be in an integrated society and you cant walk 
them. The only thing you can do is bus them. So that busing is always 
the lowest on our priority list of the, things we look to do, but it be- 
comes high on the priority when you carry out the principles of what 
we are engaged in in American today, trying to make a society that 
can live together. If there is a way of worBng out these problems 
without busing I would be glad to have anybody from HEW or any 

f roup come in and assist us m Harrisburg and eliminate that busing. 

'hat money would then go back to pay for other important educa- 
tional needs. Until either the Federal Government or the State gov- 
ernment gives us extra money for transportation per se we are going 

to be in t rouble. . , . ^ „ 

Wc have tried to show without laboring the point that locally we 
are putting forth every effort that is humanly possible to put forth in 
Harrisburg. Wc are using all the tax revenue possibilities that our 
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State Legislature gives us. Our tax millage on real estate is eompara- 
oie to any ot the lngnest in our suburban areas, meaning that we are 
putting forth a local effort as best we can. I wouldn’t want it to be 
‘{“I cn ticizing the leader of the United States, but I am saying 

It th( l I i e JS a better way of doing it we would like to have the solu- 
tion from the people who say they can do it. 

• cuatoi Mon dale. You are not aware of a better way ? 

wu ™- u We »ro un ware of it. I would like anyone of our people 
Jieit fiom the board member on, to indicate whether he is aware. We 
are unaware of any way to do it. 

Mr. Wengari, I can’t understand how if you go to every commu- 

r *ggL“ a , b !* ck . PopulationLhc sam? S- 

^ 18 " rl f K,;sll,l, : to <l< > without busing. So tlicn you won- 
whethei the persons who are always against busing — are thev 
truly putting the high priority on the integration of the schools ? y 

Senator Moximle. I don’t believe the President opposes support for 
^aditmna 1 busing, as I vead his statement. support toi 

Mr. Lowengard. It is busing for integration. 

SonnfnnTr YoU ca ^ru lnt i egrate without busing, that I can say. 
Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. 

Senator Schweiker. No more questions. 

It lias been very helpful. 

l)r. Porter. Thank you. You have been very patient. 

T?n,,1£ at ° r M - oj ! DA j E * ° u , r final witness this morning is Dr. Harry 
Paulk, superintendent of the McKeesport area schools. y 

t tv!i n ?° r T^ n ^ EI ^i ER ' ^is seems to be an all-Pennsylvania day and 
, • Dr * Fa J 1 \K ver > r niucli. I know we look forward to hearing 

ins experience and his practical views on the problems in his area. S 

STAT MLiTT -OF HARRY R. FAULK, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

McKeesport area school district, McKeesport, pa. 

aV VL £ K - Than A y o, b Senator Schweiker and Senator Mondale, 
linl i of V fr Sp °- Ar r,? C i° o1 ^strict is comprised of the munici- 
WhiVo Onk t ie i 01 ^ ° f McKeesport; the boroughs of Dravosburg, 
Ulute Oak, and /ei^ailles; and the township of South Versailles 
There are 10,o0() students enrolled in the schools of the McKeesport 

w th n bo 'ut°\ wvfo I1Ct ’ T,ie i— tlU t )0 P u bition is approximately 55%0 
uiri about. .15,000 persons living m the city of McKeesport. 

,>or/^^TT 1V, V , Jv ] ? , ! nian Kcbitions Commission cited the McKees- 
L,, A 1 S ; h( * < ! 1 List r ict ill 1908 for racial imbalance in its schools 
whieli h«°d l f °Ki th L clt ‘dion was the Shaw Avenue Elementary School 
lation m^nn ki aC t p ? P J l a ! l0n 83 P ercent of the total school popu- 

fh * oth "- 

cUntimfbwbf p 1Ct ]mS , iu ;v°' hi sl> scliools. At the time of tl.e 
citation by the Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission ono 

school had a black population of about 19 percent and the 
other had a black population of less than 2 percent. 
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One of the recommended elements of a school desegregation plan 
distributed by the Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission reads 
as follows : 

How nearly does the desegregation plan bring the percent Negro Pupils in 
each buihling y to within 30 percent of the percent Negro pupils among the build- 
ings of the same grade span? 

In the McKeesport Area School District, on the elementary school 
level the black population was about 15 percent. This i 
mentary school should have a biack population of 1 P . 

On tlie iuniov high school level, the olack was 

percent so each junior high school was to have a black population of 

9 to 17 percent. 

It AOI AI. balance pi. an 

While the school district was in the process of attempting to develop 
an acceptable plan to achieve racial balance m the schools, prof 
sional personnel of the staff of the Pennsylvania Human 
Commission were available for consultation by the staff of the M.c 
Keesport Area School District. This consultant service was invaluable, 
in assisting the school district to develop a plan that was acceptable 
to the commission. Another source of great aid to the school district 
was the office of intergroup education of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Commonwealth. Personnel from tlusoffice were helpf ulin 
orienting the professional staff of the school district to the educa- 
tional and community facets of planning for and implementing a de- 

Sl *The racial b3anc«^plan that was implemented in the McKeesport 
Area School District called for the two junior high schools to be 
racially balanced over a 3-year period. Each entering seventh grade 
would ‘be balanced so in 3 years the two junior high schools would 
achieve racial balance. This year, 1971— 72, will be tl e rv y ... 
the racial balance plan, and this year, both junior high schools will 

have black populations of about 13 percent. - 

Racial balance in the elementary schools was achieved by decreasing 
the size of the attendance area of the Shaw Avenue School and trans- 
porting 362 predominantly black students to all of the 
tarv schools. This left 139 students in the Shaw Avenue School. To 
bring the Shaw Avenue School enrollment up to 300 we got 161 pre- 
dominantly white student a to volunteer to attend the Shaw Avcnne 
School. 

model school. 

In order to attract 161 students to the Shaw Avenue School, we made 
it into a model school with a wide variety of exciting and interesting 
programs. Tho Elementary Educati ,n Department of the University 
of Pittsburgh cooperated with the McKeesport Area School District 
in the development of the model school, which is being used »s a 
teacher training center by the university. I might mention at this time 
that we have a list of students from the city of McKeesport waiting 
to enroll in the model school. We saw. the citation to integrate the 
schools as a great opportunity to improve education. 
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ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS 



Two of the most asked ouestions prior to implementation of the 
racial balance plan were : Will black students achieve better in an 
integrated school? Will the achievement of white students suffer as a 
result of black students attending the predominantly white schools? 
We have now completed 2 years of operation as a racially balanced 
school system. Our test results show that the achievement of the white 
students did not suffer as a result of racially balancing the schools. In 
fact, there was no change at all. 

On the other hand, a study of a group of black students who com- 
pleted the sixth grade this year revealed some interesting findings. 
Test results from the Iowa Test of Basic Skills were available for these 
students over a 4-year period covering grades three, four, five, and six. 
These students spent grades three and four in the Shaw Avenue School 
which had a predominantly black student body. The average gam in 
achievement from grade three to grade four was 6 months. But when 
the students were tested at the end of grade five, after 1 year in a 
racially balanced school, the average gain was over 9 months. Then 
again, when tested at the end of sixth grade, the average gain was ovei 
9 months. To put it another way, the same students in an integrated 
school had an average achievement of over 9 months in a school year, 
compared to an average achievement of 6 months in a school year when 
they were in a predominantly black school. 

Senator Mon hale. In other words, in the previous situation they 
were achieving at a rate of a half a year per year so they were slipping 
behind in basic skill comprehension ? 

Dr. Faulk. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. Now they are slipping behind a quarter of a year. 

Dr. Faulk. No, they are right on schedule now. We figure 10 months 
in a school year. 

Senator Mondale. They were slipping behind four-tenths of a school 



year before? 

Dr. Faulk. Right. 

Senator Mondale. Now, they are slipping behind one-tenth. 

Dr. Faulk. Less than one-tenth, that is right. These data would 
tend to support the premise that black students achieve better in 
an integrated school than in a racially segregated school. 

Schools everywhere are marked with a great deal of tension and 
disruption. This seems to be especially true in schools with a signifi- 
cant number of black students. At McKeesport we have a relatively 
calm and quiet situation. We have no evidence to support any reason 
one might advance for this. However, one might assume that all of the 
community work that went into the development and implementation 
of the plan for racial balance helped build a climate conducive to the 
settlement of differences through negotiations rather than through 
violence. 



FEDERAL FUNDS FOtl TRANSPORTATION 



One of the chief objections to the racial balance plan was the use 
of local tax money to transport students to achieve racial balance. 
The McKeesport Area School District receives a substantial alloca- 
tion of funds under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
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firm Art and the cost of the transportation, about $20,000 per year, is 
pa"diom these funds. This is only for transporting the 
are involved in racial balance. The use of Federal money for transpo 
tation silenced those who objected to using local tax money for this 

purpose. 

teachers attitudes 

Of all the problems related to implementing a racial balance plan, 
teacher ' attitude” and understanding is the most critical Many teach- 
ers have had little or no contact with black people. £ laekrf unde* 
do not understand the life style of black people. This lack of under 
standing is the source of most of the problems that arise in a school 
where black students are enrolled. This is the area 
greatest attention if schools are going to educate black students sue 
cessfully. Substantial Federal funds are needed to finance intensive 
inservice education programs for teachers. These mservice education 
programs must enable teachers to become more aware of the culture, 

SvaUons, and attitudes of black people A didactic .SXndTn] 
not accomplish this. I can illustrate some of the lack of understanding 
with a story from a black principal. He had been m one of our schools 
for about 2 y weeks as a principal. There were no black nonprofessionals 
in the school. At the end of the second week a little girl went home and 
said to her parents, “We have a black janitor in the school and he is 
running the whole place.” This story was told to a group 
and teachers and they laughed, ]ust as we laugh now. But they didn t 
see the implication of this: the little black girl, because of her own 
low aspiration level, could not envision a black man as principal of a 
school. Teachers generally don’t understand aspiration levels and what 

needs to be done.about them. . . . , , ,1 

The McKeesport. Area School District received a grant under the 
Emergency School Assistance Act and used much of it to attempt to 
help teachers better understand black students. Some of the money 
was also used to help students of different races learn co live together 
through an interracial camping experience lusting 3 days and involv- 
ing discussions between black and white people under very competent 
leadership. We took about 70 people on c- -h experience and we did 
this fi\ e times. Two things that came out . ■ us very clearly were that 
the students could get along together but that the teachers had a 
difficult time relating to black students. Hopefully, additional Fed- 
eral money will be available to enable use to continue these efforts. 

Education in the McKeesport Area School District has improved 
for both white and black students as a result of the racial balance pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, no one can deny that if the Pennsylvania Human 
Relations Commission had not directed the McKeesport Area School 
District to bring about racial balance in its schools, nothing would 
have been done. It was too easy to maintain the status quo. The ex- 
perience in the McKeesport Area School District and other school 
districts in Pennsylvania points out very vividlv that someone must 
speak out. Because the commission spoke out to the McKeesport Area 
School District, education for black and white students has become a 
richer and more meaningful experience. 

Senator Mondaee. Senator Scliweiker? 
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Senator Schwetker. Thank you very much. I appreciate your state- 
ment. I have no questions. I think your statement is very clear and 
very helpful to us. 

ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACKS VF.RSUR WHITER 

Senator Mondale. You had figures on the improved achievement 
levels for blacks. Do you have comparable figures of what has hap- 
pened to white students? . . . 

Dr. Faulk. Yes. Our figures show there is no decrease in achieve- 
ment. They are achieving at the same level now as they were prior to 

the racial balance plan. . , . , . 

Senator Mondale. What is the achievement rate of the average 

white student ? , •, ■ 

Dr. Faulk. P averages about a year per year. In other woicis, it is 

about 10 months for every year in school. 

Senator Mondale. What is your per capital expenditure 1 

Dr. Faulk. Around $9^0 per pupil. . . 

Senator Mondale. If I understand it, then, if your projections are 
correct, at the end of 12 years a black student in an integrated setting 
would be 3.6 years ahead of where he would have been in a segregated 
school, that is, he gains three-tenths of a year per year. 

Dr. Faulk. This would be about right. 

Senator Mondale. If you were to buy that at the rate of $900 a year, 
that is worth $3,000 per pupil in basic skill comprehension. 

Dr. Faulk. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. Did you get some emergency school money < 

Dr. Faulk. Yes ; we did. We received about $31,000. 

Senator Mondale. What did you use it for ? . . . 

Dr. Faulk. We used some of this money to give inservice training 
programs to guidance counselors so they could carry on group discus- 
sions with students on black-white issues. We used some of it to im- 
prove the activity program in the schools, primarily relating around 
the kind of activities that would involve both black and white students. 
We used some of it for consultant services on improving the instruc- 
tional program in terms of team teaching, individualized instruction, 
and this sort of thing. Then in one school we used it to add an addi- 
tional staff member in order to go from a conventional junior high- 
school of 1,500 students to schools within a school. By adding o - 
person we were able to create a principal for each school of 500 so we 
have broken this school down into three schools of 500, which we 
think will be good. 

TRANSPORTATION COSTS 

Senator Mondale. Would you say that your biggest expenditure, 
additional expenditure, was in the transportation field ? 

Dr. Faulk. Not in our case because it was only $20,000 and that 
wasn’t the largest expenditure. 

Senator Mondale. How do yon account for such an amount? 

Dr. Faulk. Primarily because in creating racial balance in McKees- 
port. the only students involved were in Shaw Avenue, which would 
be about 360. We had to transport those students out. We already had 
some buses running and were able to put some of those students on 
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existing runs. Then, the other expense was transporting students who 
volunteered to come to the model school at Shaw Avenue. Here again, 
some of them were able to ride on existing buses. We also had to set 
up new bus routes to the other junior high school. The total cost of the 
increased transportation was about $20,000. . 

Senator Moxdale. In your situation where the children m the black 
school were bused out 

Dr. Faulk. Right. . . ^ 

Senator Mondale. By school district order. But the whites that w’ere 
bused into the black areas, the model schools, came voluntarily. Were 
there some complaints about that ? . . • 

Dr. Faulk. No, I think it is very important to keep m mind that 
before we instituted the plan we w r ent into the black community and 
got its support for the plan. Also, each school that sends youngsters 
into the model school does so on an allocation basis. -The black stu- 
dents who were transported out to these various schools could volun- 
teer to come into the model school and become part of that allocated 
number if they chose to. 

Senator Mondale. I think you said you had a surplus request for 
the model school ? 

Dr. Faulk. Right. 

Senator Mondale. How’ many of those are black f 

Dr. Faulk. In terms of number ? 

Senator Mondale. Yes ; if you know’. 

Dr. Faulk. Very few\ ...... 

Senator Mondale. So your impression is the black community 

stands behind this program ? 

Dr. Faulk. That is my feeling. . . . , 

Senator Mondale. "What is the percentage, again, of our black to 

white ? 

Dr. Faulk. In the school district it is roughly 15 percent. 

Senator Mondale. 15-percent black ? 

Dr. Faulk. 15-percent black. . 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. I would like to ask more 
questions but it is now 12 :30. Thank you very much for being with us. 

The committee is in recess, subject to the call pf the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the Select Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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RESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHOOLS, INCORPORATED 

SUITE 1700, 1700 MARKET STREET. PHILADELPHIA. PA.. :ftl03»2l5 06. 4100 



April 29, 1970 



Board of School Directors 
Harrisburg City School District 
1201 North Sixth Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 



Dear Board Member: 

The material which Is included in this report describes the plan 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. is submitting for quality esegreg 
education in the Harrisburg City School District. 

RBS accepts full responsibility for the plan and report. However 
neither the plan nor the report necessarily reflects the views of the 
loSiS o? T.,re,tor" or BIS. Th. Ceutcr for Urb.o Educ.tlon 
under a contractual .elatlonehlp to RBS, developed the plan and report. 
The Center and its staff are to be commended for their efforts 
tasV 



the report is presented to the Board for 
in arriving at or after its review and 
to disseminate the report to its internal 
the authorship of the disseminated report 
no changes or deletions in the report are 
if the Board decides to disseminate a 
the report, authorship must be attributer 



The information contained in 
its review and judgment. If 
Judgment, the Board decides 
and external publics and if 
is to be attributed to BBS, 
permitted * In uther words, 
revised or edited version of 
to other than RBS. 

A major purpose of the ropor is to promote open discussion ^^ucaciona 1 
excellence, racial balance, equity. stability, and economy at many level 

in the District, including Board members, administrators, tenenc ^ 

parents, community aroups, and pupils. The plan and repo 
designed to promote such discussion. 
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The Harrisburg City School District has indicated a commitment to 
desegregation of its schools. Hopefully, this report will be accepted 
in the spirit intended, namely that of providing a major step toward 
the attainment of educational excellence for all pupils in the District. 



Sincerely, 






James W. Becker 
Executive Director 
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PREFACE 

This report is addressed to the task specified for Research for Better 
Schools, Inc. (RBS) as follows: 

"RBS shall prepare and present to the Board for its consideration a 
written plan for the systematic racial desegregation of the Harrisburg 
Public School System." 

The data-gathering and study which must precede the preparation of such 
a plan have been completed, and the plan has been written. The purpose 
of this report is to present the plan to the Board for its judgment and 

review. 
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OVERVIEW 

This report contains five main sections. In the first section, the plan 
for quality desegregated education is described. This description entails 
two parts: (1) those recommendations which are to be put into effect by 

September of 1970; and (?) those recommendations which are to be imple- 
mented between 1971 and 1974. The second section explains what the plan 
is designed to achieve: educational excellence, racial balance, equity, 

stability, and economy. The third section explains how students will be 
assigned to schools in the recommended plan and gives an estimate of the 
percentage and number of pupils to be bused. In the fourth section, 
recommendations are made concerning the steps that the District should 
take to prepare for the implementation of the plan. The fifth section 
contains a map which graphically out' Lnes the plan for quality desegre- 
gated education. 
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SECTION I 
THE PLAN 

The following two-part plat Ls recommended for the Harrisburg City School 

District. The first part is to be put into effect by September of 1970. 

The second part is to be implemented between 1971 and 1974. 

Part One 

1. Two Early Childhood Centers, to include four grades - pre-kindergarten 
through second grade. One Center will use Riverside, Camp Curtin and 
Cameron; the other will use Foose, Shimmell and Lincoln, 

2. Eight elementary schools, generally clustered together > to include 
children in grades three through six. These schools are Marshall, 
Downey, Steele, Hamilton, Melrose, Boas, Woodward, and Benjamin 
Franklin. 

3. One intermediate school for grades seven and eight at Webster and 
Edison. 

4. Two comprehensive f^ur-year high schools at William Penn and 
John Harris. 

5. Provision for special education at Hamilton, Cameron, Benjamin 
Franklin, Boas, Downey, and Melrose, and for emotionally disturbed 
and brain damaged children at St. Paul's Church; William Penn and 
John Harris for secondary students. 
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Part Two 
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1. Construction of a unified Educational Plaza for grades six through 
eight by 1.974. 

2. Utilization of the Edison plant as an elementary school by 1974, an, 
the elimination of Webt tei and Hamilton plants. 

3. Creation of science focus in William Penn high school program and a 
liberal arts and humanities focus in John Harris, both by 1971. 

4. Development of a further educational sequence between William Penn 
High School and the Harrisburg Community College by 1974. Twelfth 
graders at William Penn can take some courses at the College, perhaps 
for advanced placement credit. 
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IfcCTION II 

WHAT THE PLAN WILL ACHIEVE 

The plan is designed to achieve a number of important goals; educational 
^ ellence, racial balance, equity, stability, and economy. If properly 
implemented , the proposed educational reorganization achieves these goals 

as follows : 

Educatio n al Excellence 

By bribing together children from pre-kindergarten through second grade 
in special centers, the Harrisburg school system will develop a program 
of enriched early childhood education for all children. The Centers will 
incorporate Headstart gains into a continuing program, and all children 
will be able to reach the schools accommodating grades throe through six 
at about the same academic and developmental level. There will thus be 
less need for later compensatory programs. Because they each have a large 
number of children, the Centers can economically offer a wide variety of 
special programs and special teachers to teach them. Children will also 
shave facilities that individual neighborhood schools could not afford. 

Not only gyms; and playgrounds , but also psychological services, science 
equipment, programmed reading materials, and diagnostic resources will be 
equally available to all children and will provide more opportunities for 
individual instruction and program than individual schools could ma g 

The elementary school* (grades three through six) will also be better 
able to meet the needs of a special age group. The Downey School will 
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retain IPI, and all schools will be able to implement mere efffective and 
more imaginative programs, such as IPI. 

The intermediate school for grades seven and eight, and later the 
Educational Plaza for grades six through eight, which is planned for 1974, 
will make possible an intermediate school geared to the special psycho- 
logical and educational need a of 11 to 14-year olds. No longer a "junior" 
high school, the intermediate s-hool will give more individual a*- mention 
to each child and recruit more specially trained teachers, not secondary 
school teachers waiting for "promotions" to the senior high. Educational 
innovations such as team teaching and flexible scheduling will help 
provide a program specially designed for children of this age. The ; 
Educational Plaza for all intermediate school children, planned for 1974, 
will include arrangements for better coordination of curriculum and 
continuity of program by offering facilities, equipment, and services to 
be shared. Be ause of the large number of children, more special programs 
and special teachers will be possible. 

Because of their size, the Early Childhood Centers and Educational Plaza 
will provide more resources for teachers a 1 children; such resources also 
will attract more black and white qualified teachers and bring teachers 
together for a pooling of knowledge and ideas. Educational excellence 
requires good teachers, and good teachers must have vigorous in-service 
professional staff development programs. The good facilities and good 
professional relationships of large well-equipped centers will, ^.n turn, 
encourage teachers to try new ideas and activities and exciting teaching 
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methods. Teacher aides will have a better chance to learn and to 
establish good professional relationships with a wide variety of teachers. 

T comprehensive high schools will include the ninth grade and will 
continue to serve both chose students who end their formal education at 
graduation and those who plan to go on to technical school, junior 
college, or college. The vocational-technical programs will serve, as 
before, those who go from high school into industry; William Penn will be 
enhanced by additional science facilities and teachers, and John Harris 
will attract those with special interest in the arts and humanities. The 
high schools, like the other schools, will respond to the needs of 
individual students by providing more specialized facilities and services. 
The curriculum specialities of both schools will attract students fi 
throughout the city, some of whom, perhaps, might otherwise have sought 
such programs elsewhere. Moreover, the relationship with the Harrisburg 
Community College will encourage more students to go on to a four-year 
general college program as well as to the two-year general arts or 
specialized programs now available. The high quality of the program 
offerings will both retain present students and attract others. 



Racial lance 

To ensu 2 equal access to excellence for all, every public school in 
Harrisburg will reflect in its student population and teaching staff 
the racial and socio-economic composition characteristic of the public 
school system as a whole. Children will gnoa to schools through 

a computer program. 
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Racial balance, however, is not only a matter of equal access to good 
education; it is also, like better teaching, a component of good education. 
Schools and classrooms will be made up of black and white, vie’., and poor, 
quick students and slow ones. Educators believe that learning depends not 
only on libraries and laboratories but also on getting to know students of 
different races , cultural groups, economic backgrounds, and levels of 
achievement. The number and variety of teachers and children in the 
Early Childhood /tfucation Centers and in the Educational Plaza will make 
it possible to group children heterogeneously, on the basis of social and 
emotional interactions as well as on the more arbitrary basis of age. 
Grouping for the most effective learning, however, does not mean that one 
child should be with the same group for all purposes - most children, as 
most adults, have some special strengths and some special weaknesses. In 
good learning situations a child may be with a group of four for a science 
project, with another group of five for spelling and with just three other 
children for reading. Such grouping provides exciting possibilities for 
team— teaching , programmed learning and audio-visual instruction. It 
depends on each child's social and emotional maturity, learning needs, and 
on the dynamics of each group. This kind of flexible grouping requires a 
large pupil enrollment of a particular age so that a large variety of 
combinations arc possible. The Early Childhood Centers and the elementary 
schools will supply this kind of enrollment so that each child can develop 
at his own speed and in his own way, instead of being lumped together by 
age, race, or achievement tests. 
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The plan calls for a better racial balance of staff as well. The schools 
will continue to vigorously recruit qualified black and white teachers and 
administrators. They will also make a special effort to recruit and place 
throughout the schools a larger number of clerical, custodial, and 
cafeteria employees from black and other ethnic groups. Black non 
professionals are now heavily concentrated in five de facto segregated 
schools. The reorganization of the schools will make possible a better 
distribution of non-professional as well as of professional staff. 



Equity 

No racial group will have to transport more children than any other group; 
each group will be subject to transportation equally since the computer 
program will assign each child at random on the basis of race, socio- 
economic status, and acadew- achievement in order to achieve completely 
mixed school* -v classrooms. The same instructional programs will i»e 
available to everyone. (Th^ only exception is the IPI program to be 

retained in Downey.) 



Each Earl, Childhood Cantor will make Its facllltloa available to every 
child in the Center. Service, will be better dletrlbuted alnce .pedal- 
let. need not move fro. .chool to .chool among different neighborhood, 
but can give each child the .me time and e.pertl.e. Seventh end eighth 
grade. In both Edl.on «»d Webster -111 u.e the good factlltle. at Edlaon. 
As new conatructlon 1. completed, alxth gr.der. -ill Join seventh and 
eighth graders In an Educational Pla*« -Were common f.cllltle. and 
services are available to all* 
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The reassignment of pupils to schools throughout the system also lends 
itself to a better distribution of professional and non-professional staff. 
Because races, economic groups, and levels of achievement are to be equally 
mixed in each school, there will be new opportunities and a new need to 
hire additional black teachers and black staff members, such as custodial 
and cafeteria workers. Children need models of their own race at all 
levels to respect and admire. The 64 black clerical, custodial and 
cafeteria employees now concentrated in five schools will be distributed 
throughout all the schools as part of a policy of assigning staff as well 
as students equally. To be consistent with the standard of group equity, 
there will be a policy of fair recruitment, selection, placement, and 
promotion of staff on all levels in the school system. 

Stability 

The method of assigning students to each school will allow for adjustment 
of ratios each year to coincide with total population ratios. Since 
students are not assigned by district, housing patterns or population 
movements will not affect the distribution of school children. As popu- 
lation changes over the years, the board will be able to maintain the 
student ratios without changing the basic school plan. By 1974 the 
construction of a unified Educational Plaza for grades six through eight 
will bring together all children of these age groups in one place, 
Encouraging better coordination of program and maintaining a relatively 
stable student group. 
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Better education will also have a stabilizing effect on the school popu- 
lation. Both those who go on to further education after high school and 
those who do not will have better preparation in the Harrisburg schools. 
Excellence is likely to act as a magnet, holding students and their 
families who might otherwise seek better programs. 

Economy 

Neighborhood schools tend to be uneconomical because each one must have 
facilities such as playgrounds, gyms, auditoriums, and cafeterias. They 
must also often share the professional services of psychologists, guidance 
counselors, and art and music teachers, who currently waste much of their 
time moving from school to school. Neighborhood schools, moreover, vary 
greatly from school to school in the quality of their facilities and in 
their use. Many schools do not have laboratories, nurse’s rooms, art 
rooms, music rooms, guidance counseling facilities, or teachers of 
specialized subjects or skills. 

in the large centralized Early Childhood Centers and Educational Plaza, 
expensive facilities can be used in common and professional services can 
be centrally located and available to all. This common use of facilities 
and services will be far less expensive than the duplication necessary 
under a neighborhood school system. 

The Centers end Educational Plat, can also use teachers and programs 
more economically. When specialists serve a large number ol students, 
their cost per student Is relatively low. Smaller schools could not 
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afford to meet as many needs because there are not enough students to make 
the best use of alternatives. 

Large-scale educational centers also permit more efficient and economical 
organization of custodial services, purchasing, and provision of hot 
lunches. The Centers and Plaza can save money by dealing in larger 
quantities . 

Although construction of an Educational Plaza may seem to be costly , it 
may be more economical in the long run hnn continued renovations of 
individual schools. Another cost factor of individual school construction 
is shifting residential patterns in the community. As people move, new 
schools must be built and older ones, still sound, become under-utilized. 
The reorganized schools with their large attendance area are impervious 
to such shifting residential fashi The Centers and Plaza can provide 

more economically for absolute poj ton growth. 

Although more children will be tr sported under the school reorganization 
plan, some of this additional cor can be offset by what the parent now 
pays. Parents who drive their cl Idren to school or who send them on 
public buses now bear much of the present cost o : transportation. 
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SECTION HI 

HOW STUDENTS WILL BE ASSIGNED 

To see how well our short-term plan would work we analyzed the possible 
distribution of students enrolled In several different grades, and found 
that the plan would require busing approximately 28.8 per cent the 

total number of the present enrollment In the public schools of the 
Harrisburg school system. We arrived at this figure by estimating that 
children could walk to school a distance that ranges in some cases to 
perhaps a mile but that the great majority would walk a distance of 
less than half a mile, approximately what they are walking presently. 

Pennsylvania law states that a child may walk to school up to a mile 
and a half. If the law were applied strictly, the percentage that would 
require busing would probably be reduced to less than half of our estimate 

We understand that the geographical situation of Harrisburg, the need to 
cross railroad tracks, and the lack of traffic lights in many crossroads 
make rigid application of the law practically impossible, but we must em- 
phasize that, if for economic reasons the board must reduce the amount 
of busing, the implementation of our plan will not suffer. Slightly in- 
creasing the distance which a student is required to walk co school would 
mean reducing the number of children being bused. 

Pupil populations, by schools and classes within schools, will be 
balanced according to the following criteria, 

1. Race evenly distribute! with a maximum variance of 10 per cent from 
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the total percentages of black and whites enrolled In the system. 

2. Sex of students evenly distributed among all schools and classes 
within schools. 

3. Children from below poverty-line families evenly distributed, with 

a maximum variance of 10 per cent from the total within the Harrisburg 
School District. 

A. For grades three through six, extremes of an achievement scale even- 
ly distributed, so that all schools will have about the same per- 
centage of children deficient in basic skills, as well as of the 
most capable of pursuing independent study. 

5. Residential location considered in assigning schools, so as to mini- 
mize busing. 

Early Childhood Centers 

To calculate the minimal busing involved in our plan, we had to have 
figures for the total enrollment, in the 4 and 5-year~'old kindergarten. 

These estimates were provided by the Director of Pupil Accounting and 
Child Guidance of thu Harrisburg School District. We projected this year s 
figures on next year’s classes. (See Table 1) 

Approximately 20 per cent of the eight hundred children going to 4K will 
not need to be bused because they live in the immediate vicinity of the 
Early Childhood Centers . Of the one thousand estimated 5-year-old kinder- 
garten children, we predict that ^approximately 35 per cent will be bused- 
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TABLE 

ESTIMATED TOTAL BUSING 


i 

REQUIRED BY GRADE 


Grftds 


No* 


of Children to be Bused 


4K 


640 




5K 


350 




1 


450 




o 


443 




Z 




1,883 


3 


305 




4 


305 




5 


258 






263 




o 




1,131 


7 


349 




Q 


350 




o 




699 


9 


- 




10 


- 




11 

12 


: 





TOTAL 



3,713 
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We estimate that approximately 35 per cent of the first graders will 
have to be bused* 

Table 2 shows our analysis of the projected second grade for 1970-71. 

It shows a total percentage of 53.2 blacks and 46.8 whites and a di- 
stribution that does not vary 10 per cent from cbis total in any school- 
The total percentage of boys and girls is 51.7 and 48.3, respectively, 
and the variance is never more than 2 per cent from thi3 distribution. 

According to these figures, there appear to be fewer children from 
families below the poverty level in the second grade than there are in 
the higher grades, a circumstance that we attribute to the lack of data 
on children who have been in the school system for a shorter time. Only 
one school has a variance of as much as 9.8 per cen., from the total di- 
stribution; the next largest variance is less than 5 per cent. 

The total number of children to be bused in the second grade is 443, di- 
stributed in four of the six buildings that will house the Early Childhood 
Centers. This number is 33.7 per cent of the total enrollment projected 
for the second grade in the year 1970-71. 

Elementary Schools: Grades Three through Six 

Table 3 summarizes our analysis of the projected number of elementary 
school children who will attend grades three through six in 1970-71. It 
shows a total of 55.2 per cent blacks and 44.8 per cent whites, a di- 
stribution of 50.5 per cent boys and 49.5 per cent girls, and a total of 
22.6 per cent children from families below the poverty level. In these 
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TABLE 2 

SUMMARY OF PROJECTED SECOND GRADE - 1970-1971 
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four grades, 26-9 per cent will be bused. 

Of students likely to be enrolled In grade, three through si*. 13.4 per 
cent fell in the lower rank of . five-point achievement scale; 6.9 per 
cent are in the higher level of the scale. Children at both extreme, 
of the scale have been distributed among all the schools so that no 
school will have a disproportionate number of student, who are deficient 
in basic skills or of those who have high achievement ratings. 

Intermediate School: Gr ades Seven and Eight 

Per the intermediate school, we project buaing for .11 student, who live 
west of the railroad tracks. This buaing can eaily be reduced by a 
substantial margin if children who live in the vicinity of the bridge, 
and within a -11. radius of the schools are allowed to walk to cl...... 

„alv. High Schools; G rades Wine through Twelve 

wo buBing is contemplated for high a-wool students. 

Conclusion 

Though the data which w. analysed -ere in some Instance, incomplete, due 
to the current unavailability of see information. -« are convinced that 
carrying out our short-term plan is entiraly feasible within the resource 

of the Harrisburg School District. 

Still needed are more exact dataon residence. Each child is now las 
fled under a r.sldenc. too. determined by the pre.ent neighborhood school 
organisation . To improve distribution under the new Pl~. ..co-end 
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subdividing these zones so that the central pupil accounting division 
can pinpoint more exactly the area where a child lives. Distribution 
will be accomplished with the help of a computer, which guarantees the 
complete objectivity of the assignments* 
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SECTION IV 
PREPARATORY STEPS 

Between May and September, 1970, the Harrisburg Public Schools should take 
certain steps to prepare for the new school organization. The following 

are advisable: 



Staff 



1. Set up several orientation workshops for teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators to familiarize them with the new organization. 

2. Set up orientation workshops for ncn-professional staff. 

3. Increase recruitment of well-qualified black teachers. 

A. Provide opportunities for early childhood teachers to meet and discuss 
needed facilities. They should also have the opportunity to work with 
the buildings and grounds committee in defining and implementing these 



needs . 

>. Provide curriculum workshops for teachers plan new 

curriculum and coordinate curriculua throughout the grades. Although 
curriculum probably should not change radically in the first year, the 
reorganization of the schools will provide new opportunities for 
imaginative programs and teaching methods . Staff nay want to revise 
social studies, language arts, math and science, and to include 
programs specifically geared to educationally disadvantaged children 

and slow learners. 

6. Provide training ae..lon. lor early childhood and elementary teacher, 
moat of whom will not have taught In deaegregated claaaea. Topic. 
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should Include learning styles, pupil performance, teacher-pupil 
relations, teacher expectations (it is important to generate high 
expectations of all students), and discipline. Teachers should 
suggest topics for future training sessions. Each early childhood 
and elementary teacher might spend a week or more during tnis spring 
at a school with a different racial composition under a school 
exchange program . 

Students 

1. Arrange orientati meetings for students in their new schools with 
their teachers. nth graders, now assigned to the high school for 
the first time, should also meet at the high school with teachers and 
some upper classr ?n before school opens • 

2. Provide as many at rracial experiences as possible for children 
before September of 1970. Some of these activities might Include: 

(a) a frank discussion in each elementary school class, perhaps led 
by a school psychologist, on racial relations and racial feelings; 

(b) field trips shared by st' ats who would be in the same classes 
in September; (c) city-wide pupil exchanges; and (d) a two or three 
day ccience and arts encampment in which fifth and sixth graders 
participate together. Students in fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
might form a youth council to plan projects for the new school setting. 

3. Assign in each of the elementary schools additional black teacher 
aides, a home-school counselor, a psychologist, and a reading teacher 
where possible. Volunteer parents can also help students adjust 
under the new plan. 

20 
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Parents 

1. Send to allparents a fact sheet on reorganization, including 
information on new programs, bus schedules and some of the problems 

involved . 

2 . Arrange for all parents of children in Early Childhood Centers and 
elementary schools to ride the bus route before their children 

attend schools in the fall. 

3. Recruit parents to be supervisors on the buses. 

A. PTAs reorganized for each of the new schools should send letters of 
welcome Co parents* 
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RESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHOOLS. INCORPORATED 
SUITE 1700. 1700 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 



19103/215- 561-4100 



April 29, 1970 



Board of School Directors 
Harrisburg City School District 
1201 North Sixth Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 



Dear Board Member: 

The following material ia the final report of Research for Better Schools, 
Inc. on it. feasibility study and analysis of the administrative manege- 
ment of the Harrisburg City School District. 

The information contained in the report is presented to the Board for its 
revi and judgment. If, in arriving at or after its review and jdg 
in Pnt . the Board decides to disseminate the report to its internal and 
ex terna^publlcs^and if the authorship of the disseminated report ia to 
be attributed to RBS, no changes or deletions in the report are perm 
In other words, if the Board decides to disseminate a revised °r edited 
version of the report, authorship must be attributed to other than RBS. 

RBS accepts full responsibility for the design and execution of the 

feasibility study and analysis and the reco ^ end ^^ S r ^J^ t 3 h “®°"i ews 
However neither the study nor the report necessarily reflects the views 
of V th^Cotpotate Board extractors of RBS. It should be 

people gave much time and energy in their quest to * h 8 

hopf rhaTfhe acceptance i ^ 1 ^ ^n be^eed^erit, 

;^rto t ^ea d ^niri:‘%rre r :r.?j 

r«°KSi ££! -the development* and^ptepatac ion 8 o f tile 

report . 

The detailed findings of the feasibility study and analysis were not 
included in the report to protect the confidentiality that was 
m«t^ict personnel who participated in the study and analysis. RBS is, 
however prepared to discus, the findings in a way that protects this 
c— Idlnti^ify if the Board deem, that such discussion is necessary and 

desirable. 
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major purpose of the report is to promote open discussion of organiza- 
tional and educational improvement at many levels in the District, 
including Board members, administrators, teachers, parents, community 
groups, and pupils. Recommendations which are contained in the report 
are not intended to be all inclusive nor are the recommendations overly 
specified in the hope that discussion can take place. 

The Harrisburg City School District has indicated a willingness to 
consider basic modification of its administrative structure and operation. 
Hopefully, this report will be accepted in the spirit intended, namely 
that of providing a major step toward organizational and educational 
improvement - 



Sincerely , 




Executive Director 
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PREFACE 



The task of Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) in administrative 

management was specified as follows : 

"Conduct a comprehensive feasibility study and analysis of the 
School District's administrative management, both educational and 
business, and make written findings and recommendations thereon to 
the School Board for their consideration and implementation and in 
addition thereto, RBS shall assist in locating and identifying such 
additional administrative professional or business personnel as 
might be found to be desirable or necessary for the improvement of 

the School System." 



Ewcept for the Board's review and Judgment, RBS has completed the 
feasibility study and analysis. The purpose of this report is to 
describe how the feasibility study and analysis were conducted and to 
present the findings and recommendations of the study and analysis for 
the Board's review and Judgment. Upon approval of the plan by the 
Board, RBS can assist in locating and identifying additional personnel 
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OVERVIEW 

This report contains five main sections. In the first section, the design 
of the feasibility study and analysis Is explicated. This section explains 
the Involvement of Harrisburg personnel in the feasibility study and 
analysis, the nature of the Information they supplied, the processing of 
this Information, and the use that was made of this Information. The 
second section portrays nineteen generalizations which were derived from 
the feasibility study and analysis and which characterize the current 
administrative structure and operation. .-.Ten of these generalizations were 
derived from administrative data and involvement, while the source of the 
other nine was teacher data and involvement. In the third section, RBS 
presents its recommendations to Harrisburg for administrative reorganiza- 
tion. These recommendations were derived from the Juxtaposition of the 
findings and generalizations of the feasibility study and analysis with 
RBS* knowledge of educational organization and improvement. The thrust of 
the recotmnendatlona is that Harrisburg adopt the Superintendency Team 
concept as a major step toward organizational improvement. In the fourth 
section, RBS outlines the recommended processes for implementing and 
operationalizing the Superintendency Team concept. It is suggested that 
Harrisburg view the processes as occurring over a three-year period and 
that effective utilization of the proceasee will taka into account the 
generalizations which were portrayed In section two. In section five, an 
attempt is made to describe the major factors that will determine how much 
Harrisburg will mpimi for the rec«nzendations if It understands , ia 
committed to, and adopts them. 
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SECTION I 

PROCEDURES AND DATA GATHERING 

The design of Che feasibility study end analysis of Che Dlscrlcf. 
administrative man.ees.ent mas based on the premise that personnel shoold 
have an opportunity to Influence decisions which will affect them before 
these decisions are made. In other words, the design was predicated on 
the assumption of cooperation and consultation with Harrisburg personnel. 
Within the constraints of time and effort, utmost attention was directed 
at operationalizing the concept, of cooperation and consultation in the 
feasibility study and analysis. Harrisburg personnel did cooperate and 
were consulted and the feasibility study and analysis were based upon 

their involvement . 

The purpose of this section is to explicate the involvement of personnel, 
the nature of the'information they supplied, the processing of this 
information, and the use that was made of this information. 

A t the outset of the the information to be collected in coopera- 

tion and consultation with Harrisburg personnel was categorized into the 

following groups : 

1 a description and analysis of the current administrative structure 
and operation, including the perception, of administrative and 

supervisory personnel and of teachers. 

2. Personnel information on Individuals performing administrative and 

supervisory roles . 

3. a thm.b-n.il sketch of each elementary and secondary building. 

♦ 

A. A breakout of federally- funded projects. 
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Since the description and analysis of the current administrative structure 
and operation formed the basis of this report , only that category will be 
explicated. Information pertaining to the other categories was used as 
background data, and could be of further assistance in implementing the 
plan* 

Description and Analysis of Current Administrative Structure and Operation 


■* 

* 

!■ 

t 

f. 


The description and analysis of the current administrative structure and 
operation were derived from four data sources: (1) Documents and Reports; 

(2) Individual Interviews with Administrative and Supervisory Personnel; 

(3) Administrator^ Questionnaire; and (4) Teachers* Perceptions of 
Current Administrative Structure and Operation. 

1. Documents and Reports. Effort was initially directed at the perusal 
of Harrisburg documents and reports. Such initial effort had as its 
focus the delineation of the District’s formal framework , its communica- 
tion flow, and its administrative and supervisory personnel. Board 
minutes. A Long-Range Developmental Program (Harrisburg’s ten-year plan), 
reports from principals to the Superintendent f organizational charts, and 
supervisory reports were a few of the sources investigated. A decision 
was made to continue to investigate these and additional sources as the 
project progressed, rather than to attempt to exhaust them at the outset. 

2. Individual Interviews with Administrative and Supervisory Personnel. 


i 

i 


After background information concerning the structure and operation was 


\ 

s 

\ 


derived from documents and reports, the next step wan tna involvement of 
administrative and supervisory personnel in individual interviews. Each 

2 
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interview had as Its focus the iaterviewee's perception of his role and 
function and of his relationship to other roles and functions in the 
District, and his suggestions for improvement in the structure and 
operation. Seventy-four such individual interviews were conducted by 
Research for Better Schools. Inc. (RBS) with administrative and super- 
visory personnel in the District, including the Solicitor to the Board 
and three administrators from the Harrisburg-Steelton-Highspire Vocational 
Technical School • 

In order to elicit candid responses during the interviews, each inter- 
viewee was assured that his answers, would be held in strictest confidence 
by RBS and would not be relayed to the Superintendent or the Board. 
Whenever possible, each interview was tape-recorded in its entirety so 
that it could be analyzed by RBS. 

After fifteen interviews with administrative and supervisory personnel 
were conducted and analyzed, sufficient information was obtained to 
develop a questionnaire to be completed by administrative and supervisory 

personnel • 

3. Administrator's Questionnaire . The questionnaire was designed to 

elicit the following information from personnel: 

a. A listing of the areas, functions and activities for which the 
respondent was directly, primarily and regularly responsible, 
along with an estimate of the percentage of time the respondent 
devoted to each area, function or activity in an average week. 

b. The existence of an official dociment, and its title and source, 
which listed, partially or totally, the areas, functions and 
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activities the respondent was directly, primarily and regularly 
responsible for. 

The differences between the areas , functions end activities 
listed in the document and those lifted by the respondent. 

Things which account for these differences. 

An explanation of how the respondent learned of his job 
responsibilities . 

A listing of the areas, functions and activities the respondent 
was responsible for on a temporary basis or by special assignment. 
A listing of the areas , functions and activities for which the 
respondent had secondary or indirect responsibility. 

The name and title of the respondent's immediate superior. 

The name and title of the persons to whom the respondent is 
directly responsible or reports directly. 

A listing of the names and titles of individuals who are the 
respondent * s immediate subordinates . 

A listing of the names and titles of individuals who report 
directly to the respondent , but who are not included in his 
immediate subordinates • 

A listing of the name, purpose, nature, time interval, sender (s) 
and receiver (s) of reports that are regularly required of the 
respondent by his immediate superior. 

A listing of the individuals who review these reports and an 
indie tion of where and how the respondent obtained the informa- 
tion for these reports. 
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n. A listing of the name, purpose, nature, time interval, sender (s) 
and receiver (s) of reports the respondent regularly requires of 
his immediate subordinates • 

O. A listing of the name, purpose, nature, time interval, sender (s) 
and receiver <s> of reports the respondent regularly requires of 
individuals who report regularly to him, but who are not included 
in His Immediate subordinates . 

p. A listing of the name, purpose, nature, and receiver (s) of 
report® the respondent was required to submit by special 
assignment • 

q. A listing of the name, purpose, nature, and receiver (s) of 
reports the respondent voluntarily submitted. 

r. A listing of the name and title of individuals in the District 
whom the respondent personally contacted and found to be of most 
help in solving problems encountered. 

s. Any additional comments the respondent wanted to make. 

The questionnaire was sent to seventy-one persons who performed adminis- 
trative and supervisory roles. It was not sent to the Solicitor to the 
Board nor to the three persons from the Vocational-Technical School, all 
of whom were interviewed. A Head Teacher who was interviewed was not sent 
the questionnaire , but two persons , one on sabbatical leave and the other 
from the Intergroup Education Department, who were not interviewed were 
sent the questionnaire* 
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The questionnaire was sent with instructions that ±t was to be directly 
returned to RBS and that the responses contained in it would not be seen 
by nor relayed to the Superintendent or the Board. After two mailings of 
the questionnaire, RBS received responses from fifty— seven out of the 

seventy— one persons who* were sent the questionnaire'. One of the fifty- 
seven returned the questionnaire: With the response that it did not apply 

to him and another returned a non— useable response. 

After the responses on each questionnaire had been tabulated and analyzed, 
the information supplied by each individual in the questionnaire was used 
to create a chart depicting the individual's perception of his role and 
function and of his relationship to other roles and functions. Xn other 

' * i *-• : i . ; ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ 

words, the individual's responses in the questionnaire were used to depict 
his perception of the structure and operation. The individual charts were 
created in the following manner z 

a. Approximately one— third down the chart, a box was drawn containing 
the name and title of the individual whose perception the chart 
represents. For examples , - / 



Name — Title 



\y % Underneath the box containing the name and title of the individual 

was placed a box. which extended horizontally beyond the previo^ 

r - , ! , 'L,u y* * * "■ ^ u*. - 

box, containing the individual's perception of the areas, functions 
and activities for which he was directly, primarily and regularly 
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responsible, in order of most time spent to least time spent 
For example : 



Name — Title 



Areas , functions and activities for 

which individual was directly , 
primarily and regularly responsible, 
arranged in order of most time spent 
Co least time spent* 



Directly under the previous box was placed a box containing those 
areas , functions and activities the individual indicated he was 
directly, primarily and regularly responsible for, but which were 
not found in his job description, if any. For example: 



Nam ' - Title 

Areas, functions and activities for 
which individual was directly , 
primarily and regularly responsible, 
arranged in order of most time spent 

to least time spent, 

Areas , functions and activities for 
which individual was directly , 
primarily and regularly responsible, 
but which were not found in bis Job 
description, if any, 

. Directly under the previous box was placed a box containing thos 
areas, functions and activities the individual indicated he was 
directly responsible for on a temporary basis or by special 
assignment • For example : 
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Name — Title 

Areas , functions and activities for 

which individual is directly * 
primarily and regularly responsible, 
arranged in order of most time spent 

to least time spent, 

Areas, functions and activities for 

which individual is directly , 

primarily and regularly responsible, 
but which are not found in bis job 

description » if any. 

Areas , functions and activities 

individual is directly responsible 
for on a temporary basis or by 
special assignment , _ 



Directly under and separated from tbe previous box by a vertical 
line was placed a box containing a list of those persons tbe 
individual perceives as being bis immediate subordinates. 

For example : 



Name — Title 

Areas , functions and activities for 
wbicb individual is directly * 
primarily and regularly responsible, 
ar: ranged in order of most time spent 

to least time spent . 

“Areas , functions and activities for 
wbicb individual is directly , 
primarily and regularly responsible , 
but wbicb are not found in bis Job 

description , if any. 

Areas, functions and activities 
individual is directly responsible 
for on a temporary basis or by' 
special assignment. 

| List of Immediate Subordinates 1 
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f. On the left hand aide of the chart, approximately one^third down 
it, was placed a box containing a list of those persons the 
individual perceives as reporting directly to him, but as not 
being included in his immediate subordinates. This reporting 
perception is shown by a unidirectional arrow drawn from the 
box on the left hand side of the chart to the individual. For 
example : 






Name — Title 




List of persons 
reporting directly 
to individual , but 
not included in 
his immediate 
subordinates . 




Areas , fun 
which indi 
primarily 
arranged i 
to least t 


ictlons and act: 
vidual is dire' 
and regularly : 
n order of mos 
ime spent . 


ivities for 
ctly , 

responsible , 
t time spent 


Areas, functions and activities for 
which individual is directly, 
primarily and regularly responsible, 
but which are not found in his job 
description, if any. 




Areas , functions and activities 
individual is directly responsible 
for on a temporary basis or by 
special assignment. 







1 List of Immediate Subordinates 



g . Directly over the box containing the name and title of the 
individual was placed a box(es) containing the name of the 
person whom the individual indicated as being his immediate 
superior. The hierarchy is shown by a vertical line connecting 
the box of the individual under analysis and the box of his 
immediate superior. For example: 
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Name of Immediate j 
Superior I 



List of persons 
reporting directly 
to individual p but 
not included in 
his immediate 
subordinates* 



Name - Title 



Areas 9 functions and activities for 
which individual is directly* 
primarily and regularly responsible » 
arranged in order of most time spent 
to least time spent* 



Areas * functions and activities for 
which individual to directly* 
primarily and regularly responsible 
but which are not found in his lob 
description t if any. 



Are an * functions and .icti vi ties 
individual is directly responsible 
for on a temporary basis ov by 
special assignment «_ — 



| List of Immediate Subordinates 



□ 



h. To the left and right of, but usually above, the box containing the 
nama and title of the individual under analysis were placed boxes 
containing the names of persons the Individual perceives himself 
as reporting directly to, but who are not necessarily his 
Immediate superior. The reporting is indicated by a unidirectional 
arrow drawn from the box of the individual to the appropriate 
pereon. Wherever poeeible. the necure of the reporting wee 
indicated by piecing the titles of report, submitted on the arrow 
or under the appropriete box. For example • 



lO 
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Name of Immediate 
Superior 



Name ] 




1. Teacher Evaluations 

2. Principals* Monthly Report 



Report on 



| Name^t 




List of persons 
reporting directly 
to individual » but 
not included in 
his immediate 
subordinates * 



Areas, functions and activities for 
which individual is directly, 
primarily and regularly responsible , 
arranged in order of most time spent 
to least time spent 



to i-east luuc - * — ■ 

Areas , functions and activities tor 
which individual is directly » 
primarily and regularly responsible, 
but which are not found in his Job 
description, if any 



Areas , functions and activities 
individual is directly responsible 
for on a temporary basis or by 
special assignment 



LI of Immediate Subordinates 



i • 



A broken line was drawn on the chart from the individual to those 
persons the individual indicated he had personally contacted and 
found to be of most help in solving problems encountered. In 
other words, the help structure was portrayad on the chart by a 
broken line. For example: 
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Name of’ Immediate 
Superior 



| Name 



v^ Lrogreas 



Report 




1* Teacher Evaluations 
2. Principals* Monthly Report 



List of persons 
reporting directly 
to individual , but 
not included in 
his immediate 
subordinates* 



Name - Title — — 




Areas , functions and activities for 
which individual is directly, 
primarily and regularly responsible, 
arranged in order of most time spent 
to least time spent. 



Areas, functions and activities for 
which individual is directly, 
primarily and regularly responsible, 
but which are not found in his Job 
description, if any, 



Areas , functions and activities 
individual is directly responsible 
for ou a temporary basis or by 
special assignment, 



T List of Immediate Subordinates^ 



After the individual charts were created, the next step was to group the 
individual charts into sub-sys terns . Information contained in the 
questionnaire, information supplied in the interviews, and information 
contained in reports and documents were all ui cd in this sub-system 
cla&slf ication and depiction. Information contained in the questionnaire 
was, however, given the most weight* The sub-systems were created and 
portrayed as follows : 

a. Elementary Building Structures * Information pertaining to each 
elementary building was analyzed and a composite of the adminis- 
trative responsibility lines in each building and to the central 
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office was created. Since there were fourteen elementary 
buildings, but only ten elementary principal , only ten elementary 
building charts were created, with four charts showing the 
principal responsible for two buildings. These charts, as all the 
others which follow, do not show the complexities and details 
evident in the individual charts. 

b. Composite Elementary Structure . All ten individual elementary 
building charts were drawn together and a composite elementary 
structure chart was created, 

C. Secondary Building Structures . As with the elementary structures, 
information pertaining to each secondary building was analyzed, 
and a composite of the administrative responsibility lines in each 
building and to the central office was created. There were four 

such charts. 



e. 



frammlte Secnndoru Structure . The four eecondery building chore, 
were drawn together end . conpoeice eecond.ry erruecure chert — 

created . 

composite Elementary an d Secondary Structure- The charts depic- 
ting the composite elementary structure and the composite 
secondary structure were drawn together, and a composite 
elementary and secondary structure chart was created. 
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f. Composite Central Office Supervisory Structure . Information 
pertaining to the central office supervisory function was 
analyzed, and a composite chart showing the administrative lines 
of responsibility was drawn* 

g . Composite Central Office General and Special Services Structure . 
Information pertaining to individuals who did not clearly belong 
in other structures was analyzed, and a composite chart showing 
the administrattv e lines of responsibility was drawn. 

h. Composite c entral Office Business Structur e . Information 
pertaining to the performance of the central office business 
function wa^ analyzed , and a composite chart showing the 
administrative lines of responsibility was drawn. 

i . Composite District Structure . Each of the previous composite 
structures was dr a wn together, and a composite district structure 
chart was created* This chart is » by definition, the most 
general of all the charts and shows only the formal, major lines 
of responsibility* 

On the basis of questionnaire responses, a help structure chart was also 
created for each of the following: 

a. Elementary building structures. 

b. Secondary building structures. 

c. Central office supervisory structure. 

d. Central office general and special services structure. 

e. Central office business structure. 

14 
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Each of these charts attempts to portray who seeks help from whom, 
regardless of their position in the hierarchy . 

4. Teachers’ Perceptions of Current Administ r ative Structure an d 
Operation . The three data sources which have been described thus far 
involved, for the most part, administrative statements and perceptions of 
what has occurred, is occurring, and should occur. Such sources do not, 
however , represent a complete description and analysis of the current 
structure and operation. Teachers' perceptions invariably influence and 
are affected by the administrative structure and operation, but these 
perceptions are rarely tt .en into account in administrative studies. RBS 
attempted to avoid the mistake of non-involvement of teachers by actively 
seeking cooperation and consultation with teachers in the feasibility 
study aud analysis. 

Through the assistance and review of the Harrisburg Education Association 
(HEA) , teachers were requested to respond to the following topics, 
a. The type and degree of support that teachers are currently 

receiving and would like to receive from the various administra- 
tive and supervisory roles in the District. Teachers were asked 
whether the type of support was direct or- indirect „ and whether 
the degree was extremely supportive, supportive, neutral, non- 
supportlve, or extremely non-suppor tive . 
b. The types of information on pupils Chat teachers would like to 
have available to assist the teachers in classroom instruction, 
and the estimated utilization of this information. 
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c. Teachers 1 perceptions of the process of teacher^initiated change, 

d. Teachers 1 reactions to the proposition of quality integrated 
education * 

e. Any statements or comments teachers would like to make. 

The involvement of the teachers in this process was as follows: 

a. RBS mvt with the building representatives of the HEA Welfare 
Committee to explain the information requested of teachers and 
the check list for transmitting this information to RBS. 

b. A faculty meeting at each building was conducted by the HEA 
Welfare Committee representatives to obtain the general response 
of teachers to the topics. 

c. RBS met with the building representatives of the HEA Welfare 
Committee. At this meeting, the building representatives 
transmitted the responses of the teachers to RBS and reviewed 
these responses for RBS. 

Teachers’ perceptions of the type and degree of current and desired support 
provided to instructional learning by the various administrative and 
supervisory roles in the District were tabulated and analysed on a building, 
district, and role basis. A chart which graphically portrays the differ- 
ence between the type and degree of current support and the type and 
degree of desired support was also created for each building which supplied 
information. 
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Teacher responses to the other topics were tabulated and analyzed on 
both a building and district basis. 

These processes allowed RBS tc obtain indices of how teachers perceive 
the administrative structure and operation* 

Summary 

The design of the feasibility study and analysis was based upon the 
assumption of cooperation and consultation with District personnel. This 
section attempted to demonstrate that the generalizations and recommen- 
dations which are found in the report have a reality basis in the 
inputs, reactions, and perceptions of personnel in the District. In fact 
the report was made possible by their involvement, cooperation, and 
consultation . 
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SECTION II 



GENERALIZATIONS FROM FEASIBILITY STUDY AND ANALYSIS 



The purpose of this section is not to recite the chapter and verse of the 
evolution of educational administration or of the -adminis trative difficul- 
ties Harrisburg has encountered and is experiencing. Suffice it to say 
that the management of any school district can be improved to prov5.de 
greater support to the education of the boys and girls who, in a very real 
sense, are the clients of the district. The management of the Harrisburg 
City School District can be improved, and existing personnel sense the 
need for improvement. 

The purpose of this section is to portray those generalizations which 
characterize and were derived from the findings of the feasibility study 
and analysis. In other words, this section will attempt to generalize the 
comments, inputs, reactions and involvement of Harrisburg personnel in 
terms of describing the current structure and operation and of showing 
what the course of improvement must take into account. 

A dministrative Data and Involvement 

RBS has gathered sufficient evidence from its analysis of documents and 
reports, interviews with administrative and supervisory personnel, and 
questionnaire responses from administrative and supervisory personnel to 
state that the following generalizations characterize and must be taken 
into account in improving the current structure and operation: 
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1. Accurate and adequate job descriptions should be developed, 
internalized, and operationalized for and by all personnel. 

2. The definition of how personnel expect other people to behave and 
relate to them and of how they view their own behavior and relation- 
ships to others should be determined by the tasks to be performed. 

Aj.1 G f these definitions should be reconcilable and mutually 
supporting • 

3. The nature of the functions performed by personnel in the District 
and the interrelationships of these functions and personnel should 
be specifically delineated* 

4. The lines of responsibility and attendant accountability should be 
clear. In other words, there should he agreement as to who is 
responsible and accountable to whom for what • 

5. There should he systemic interrelationships and linkages between and 
among the units in the District* 

6 There should be coordination between and among the business and 
educational functions of the District; they should be mutually 
supportive, but the business functions should service the educational 

functions • 

7. A se nb e of mutual trust and sincerity should pervade the operations 
of the District and the District's interaction with its environment. 

8. Communication, which is defined as the exchange of information and 
the transmission of meaning, 1 should be conducted within a framework 
which determines who is to communicate what to whom for what purpose, 

Wlrl Katz — ■ Itob^t T Social Psychology of Organization s 

(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1966), P • 223. 

,19 
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which provides feedback mechanisms, and which insures the orderly flow 
of information on both a vertical and horizontal basis. 

9. The structure and operation should be capable of systematic and 
orderly resolution of multiple pressures and conflicts. 

10. The thrust of the structure and operation should be towards the 

improvement of the District, rather than towards the perpetuation and 
pres ervation of the status quo. 

Teacher Data and Involvement 

Sufficient evidence was obtained from information supplied by teachers to 

state the following as generalizations which characterize their perception 

of and which serve to indicate improvements in the current administrative 

structure and operation: 

1. Teachers are interested in having but one boss in their building. 

2. Teachers 1 perceptions of what should oe are locked into their 
perceptions of what is. In other words, ideally they would desire 
more radical improvements than they indicated, but they are willing to 
settle for something lower than desired because they see very little 
chance of major improvement. 

3. Teachers perceive that they are receiving very little overall support 
for instructional learning. 

A. The functions performed by the various administrative and supervisory 
roles in the District have not been effectively communicated to 
teachers . 
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5 . Teachers show a major concern about the non-enforcement and follow- 
through of rules and regulations which have been established and 
agreed upon. 

6 . Especially on the secondary level, teachers perceive -hat adequate 
and effective discipline procedures for handling what they define as 
"disruptive pupils ** have not been put into effect. 

7. Especially on the elementary level, teachers perceive that they have 
a great deal of freedom in initiating and implementing instructional 
changes within the confines of their classrooms. 

8 . A feeling of distrust and Insincerity was evident in teachers' 
perceptions of the administrative structure and operation. 

9 . Teachers generally perceive very little value in the supervisory and 
personnel functions as they are currently being performed. In fact , 
the current perform.ee of these functions is perceived as hindering 
rather than promoting instructional learning. 



Nineteen generalizations were drawn from the findings of the feasibility 
study and analysis. Ten of these had as their source administrative data 
and involvement, while the source of the other nine was teacher data and 
involvement. All nineteen generalizations have « definite bearing on the 
course for administrative reorganization and improvement of the District. 
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SECTION III 

PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 

The purpose of this section is to present the recommendations for the 
proposed administrative reorgar Nation. These recommendations were derived 
from the juxtaposition of the findings and generalizations of the feasi- 
bility study and analysis with RBS V knowledge of educational organization 
and improvement. From the juxtaposition of these two information sets 
came the concept of the Superintendency Team RBS is proposing for 
Harrisburg. 

Superintendency Team Concept 

The functions of the chief executive officer of any organization are just 
too mammoth and complex to be performed by the individual filling that 
position. This is especially so in education where the lack of administra- 
tive specialization has a long history. The functions that have been 
assigned to the Superintendency cannot be adequately performed by one 
individual even If the educational organization is designed for maintenance, 
as most educational organizations. Including Harrisburg, currently are. 

One has only to witness the daily turmoil and conflict evident in school 
districts to give credence to this statement. Therefore, if one posits 
the premise that the primary function of administrati ve organization is 
to support the educational experiences of students so th<*t these 
experiences can be improved, as RBS is so positing, the concept of 
Superintendency as a one-man function and the traditional design of 
administrative organization in education come to be viewed as obstacles, 
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rather than facilitators, of educational improvement. The Superintendency 
Team concept proposed by RBS is based upon a profound belief and a deep 
conviction that school districts must change if today’s children are to 
have meaningful education, and that administrative organization in 
education must be designed and structured to promote such education and 
improvement • 

Administrative texts are likely to describe administration as the process 
of leading an organization toward its goals. What they often ignore is 
that this is a two-dimensional process, for it not only involves mainte- 
nance of the organization, but it also includes the improvement of that 
organization, even to acquiring new goals and objectives. This second 
dimension, the change and improvement of education, ia what too many 
educators have neglected for too long. They have attempted to impose the 
existing educational structure and system upon society, and have tried to 
reduce opposition merely to the discussion and promotion of alternative 
policies within the existing educational status quo. 

The concept of tne Superintendency Team proposed by RBS gives preeminence 
to the improvement of the organization, but does not negate its maintenance 
The concept makes no pretense of spelling out all or most of the roles in 
the organization for such definition can occur only after much thought and 
study by Board members, administrators, teachers, parents, pupils, 
community and civic leaders, etc. VJh.it the concept does provide ia a 
framework that can accommodate ouch thought and study. The concept 
necessitates, at least minimally, the performance of the following four 

roles : 
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1. Superintendent of Schools 

2. Deputy Superintendent for Program Planning and Development 

3. Deputy Superintendent for Program Implementation 

4. Deputy Superintendent for Business Services 

Functional Role Guidelines 

1. Superintendent 

a. Chief and unitary executive officer of the Board; provide 
information to the Board to elicit short- and long-range policy, 

b. Responsible officer for school-community relations. 

c. Decision-maker for Superintendency Team. 

2 , Deputy Superintendent for Program Planning and Development . This 

Deputy is divactly responsible to the Superintendent for the following : 

a. Responsible officer for the design , development, evaluation and 
coordination of new projects, including all federally-funded 
projects now in existence. 

b. Responsible officer for the creation, updating and utilization of 
data banks in areas such as planning, community involvement, and 
needs assessment. 

c. Responsible officer for the development of a plan for systemic 
program revision and for the coorulitution of the plan. 

d. Responsible officer for the development and continuous updating 
of long-range planning. 

e. Responsible officer for needs assessment. 
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3 . Deputy Superintendent for Program Implementation. This Deputy is 
directly responsible to the Superintendent for the following: 

a. Responsible officer for the cooroination , operation and evaluation 

of existing programs. 

b. Responsible officer for staff and pupil personnel services, 

including in-service training function. 

c. Responsible officer for feasibility Judgments concerning Ibplemen- 
tation of new projects into the ongoing program*. 

d. Responsible officer for the implementation of new projects into 
the ongoing programs when they reached the stage which warrants 

imp lementation. 

e. Responsible officer for conflict resolution between end among 
existing programs. 

4 . n..„t. Rnnerlntende ". for Busing. Services. Tils Deputy Is directly 

responsible to the Superintendent for the following: 

a. Responsible officer for financial reports. 

b. Responsible officer for transportation. 

c. Responsible officer for buildings, grounds and maintenance. 

,1. Responsible officer for custodial services. 

e. Responsible officer for cafeteria services. 

£. Responsible officer for procurement, 
g. Responsible officer for tax division. 
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Interrelationships 

Generally, the fear roles will function in the following manner: 

1. The Superintendent will function as leader and generalist of the 
Super in tendency Team, relying on the technical support, input, and 
judgments of his three deputies, 

2. The thrust of the Deputy for Program Planning and Development will 
be toward the best solutions to present and anticipated problems. 

3. The thrust of the Deputy for Programs Implementation will be toward 
the feasibility of proposed solutions in terms of whether or not and 
how the District can acdfDtnmodate the solutions. 

4. The thrust of the Deputy for Busines rviceo will be toward the 
financial consequences and implications of alternative solutions. 

What has been said above is not to imply that the members of the 
Superintendency Team are precluded from making recommendations outside of 
Che area which is their main thrust. It is very possible and likely, 
for example, that the Deputy for Program Implementation will have 
recommendations for "best" solutions. The team concept should encourage 
and facilitate such interaction and exchange of ideas. 

The Superintendent’s role as leader and generalist of the Superintendency 
Team permits him to delegate authority for day-to-day operations to his 
three deputies in all but one area, namely that of school' community 
relations. It is extremely important that the Superintendent be the 
responsible officer for school-community relations. To assist in the 
performance of that function, a District School and Community Council will 
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be established. This Council is a consultative be ay with the Superinten- 
dent as chairman. Quality representation of affected groups will bo the 
initial primary concern in the establishment of the Coun 1. The purpose 
of the Council is to enable people, in a structured way and from a common 
data base, to know and help determine the what and the why of the 
following: 

\ 

1. The objectives that are set for the schools. 

2. The priorities among these objectives, 

3. The means utilized to achieve the objectives. 

4. The degree to which the objectives are being realized. 

This means that the Superintendent will take the stance of primarily 
listening to, rather than telling, the Council. 

A school and community council will also be established for each building 
unit, with the principal serving as chairman of the council. 

The Deputy for Program Planning and Development is basically a staff 
position, but he does have some line responsibilities. For instance, 
building principals are directly responsible to this Deputy tor those 
activities within their buildings which are within the parameters 
established for district program planning and development, but which have 
not reached a stage of development to warrant implementation of the 
activity into the ongoing programs, which in itself is a decision of the 
Superintendency Tern. In other words, building principals are responsible 
to this Deputy for that portion of their budget, approximately 10 per cent 
which is earmarked for program planning and development within the 
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building, but also within the parameters established for district program 
planning and development, t 

The Deputy for Program Implementation is basically a line position, namely 
the operation of existing programs and of "new" activities when they have 
reached a stage of development which warrants implementation into the 
ongoing programs, a decision of the Superintendency Team. 

The Deputy for Business Services is basically a s^aff position, but he 
does have certain line responsibilities. After reporting procedures and 
guidelines for the performance of business services have been established 
by the Superintendency Team, building principals will report to the 
Deputy for Business Services on a routine basis as per the procedures and 
guidelines established. Thus, this Deputy will have line responsibility 
and authority for seeing that these procedures and guidelines are 
followed. Building principals will, however, report by exception or by 
deviation from established procedures and guidelines for business 
services to the Deputy for Program Implementation. , 

After a period when the process of consultation has demonstrated its 
effectiveness, a permanent consultative council will be established for 
each of the three deputies, with the deputy serving as chairman. In the 
interim, ad hoc or temporary consultative bodies will be established as 

needed. 

Building principals are responsible and accountable for all activities, 
whether existing or "new," within their buildings. 
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RBS strongly urges the Board of School Directors to conduct its meetings 
ln a fashion and at times and places which facilitate and promote public 
participation in the meetings. RBS also recommends that the Board 
seriously consider operating as a Committee of he Whole, rather 
using standing committees as is currently the case. 

Summary 

in this section , PBS has presented It, tecoemendstlon, for administrative 
reorganization- These recommendation, were derived from the juxtaposition 
of the finding, and generalization, of the feasibility study and analysis 
with RBS' knowledge of educational organization and Lprovcent. The 

. . __ ft,,, n remise that educational organizations 

recommendations are based on the premis 

should be designed for improvement, not maintenance. 

RBS has proposed that Harrisburg adopt the guperlntendency Tea. concept 
as a major step toward, organizational improvement. The concept necessi- 
tates, at least minimally, the performance of the following four roles: 

1. Superintendent 

2. Deputy Superintendent for Program Planning and Development 

3. Deputy Superintendent for Program Implementation 

4. Deputy Superintendent for Business Services 

»o attempt was made to spell out all of the teles In the organization 
since such definition can occur only after much thought and study hy 
Board mamhars. administrators, teacher., patents, pupils, community and 

civic leaders, etc. 
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SECTION IV 



RECOMMENDED IMPLEMENTATION PROCESSES 



This section attempts to portray the processes necessary to operationalize 
the Superintendency Team concept and thus make organizational improvement 
a reality in Harrisburg. It is felt chat the effective utilization of the 
processes will take into account the generalizations which were explicated 
in Section IX* Since the focus of the concept is on providing support to 
the learning experiences of pupils so that these experiences can be 
improved, it is recommended that, in so far as possible, representatives 
of administrators, teachers, parents, pupils, aid community and civic 
groups be involved in the processes. 

Pre-Summer, 1970 

1, Information needs, role definitions, role guidelines, and reporting 
requirements of Superintendency Team are derived* 

2, Criteria and procedures for redeployment of personnel for 1970-1971 
are established* 

3, Redeployment of personnel as per the criteria and procedures estab- 
lished is determined, and information pertaining to redeployment is 
disseminated to all personnel, 

4, Information needs, role definitions, role guidelines, and reporting 
requirements of Superintendency Team are disseminated to all personnel* 

5, Feedback mechanism for personnel to react to information disseminated 
is established and utilized. 
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Summer » 1970 

1. In-depth group experience focusing on needs, goals, objectives, 
existing programs and the establishment of a District School and 
Community Council is conducted. All groups external and internal 
to the District should be represented in this process, but no one 
should be barred from participation. The process should last one 

week, full-time . 

2. District School ind Community Council is established. 

3. Members of District School and Community Council are given training 

in group process skills. 

4. Operational responsibilities, reporting requirements and procedures, 
and guidelines for the performance of Superintendency Team functions 
are formalized. This formalization takes into account reactions of 

personnel • 

5. Messrs of Superlntendeney Te» .re given trelnlng In gronp proee.s 
skills , in their respective technical areas , and in role 
resolution. 

6. Policies necessary to support Super! .endency Team concept are 
compared with existing Board policies. 



School Year 1970-1971 

. , _ cnnmHnfpndencv Team is disseminated to 

1. Information pertain ’.ng to Superintendency 

all personnel. 

2. Within parameters established by group experience, District School end 
Co-unity Council revi.ua and/or initiates ptopoaala and plana, and 
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is brought up-to-date and reviews actions already taken, 

3, The Superintendency Team concept is introduced in District operations. 
The focus of this year's experience is to study and determine the 
"whys" and "why nots" of the actual functioning of the four basic 
Superintendency Team roles, to make plans for the necessary adjust- 
ments in these roles, and to make plans for the adjustment of other 
roles in the District. 

a. Frequent out-of-environment meetings and workshops. 

b. Catalogue of role conflicts. 

c. Catalogue of structures for various functions. 

4. Ad hoc or temporary consultative bodies are established for each of 
the three deputies, as needed. 

Summer, 197 1 

1. Additional training and adjustments in Superintendency Team, as shown 
by last year's experience, are achieved. 

2. Plans are made for adjustments in other central-office and building- 
level roles. 

3. Consideration is given to the plan for and establishment of a 
consultative council for each of the three deputies. Such considera- 
tion is also given to the establishment of building school and 
community councils, if they have not been previously established. 

School Year 1971-1972 

1. Further development of Superintendency Team concept is operationalized. 
Such development covers almost all of the roles In the District. 
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a. Out-of-environment meetings and workshops. 

b. Revised catalogue of role conflicts. 

c. Revised catalogue of structures for various functions. 

2. Articulation between and among the various consultative bodies is 
achieved. 

Sumer i 1972 

1. Another in-depth group experience including, but not limited to, the 
membership of all of the consultative bodies is conducted. This 
group process is to focus on the actions taken since the last group 
experience and to reevaluate the parameters established through that 

experience. 

2. Manuals describing overall district structure, structure for various 
functions, the various roles in the District, both on a district and 
building basis , training needs and requirements , and supporting 
policies are prepared and produced. 

3. Procedure and training manuals for membership of consultative bodies 
are prepared and produced. 

School Year 1972-1973 

The concepts of the Super in tendency Team, organizational improvement and 
consultation are operational and pervasive in district and building 

activities. 
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Summary 

In this, section, RBS has presented its recoramendat tens for the processes 
necessary to operationalize the Superintendency Team concept and thus 
make organizational improvement a reality in the Harrisburg City School 
District. What RF,S has suggested is that the District view the processes 
as occurring over a three-year span, with provisions fer modification of 
the concept and plan and for as much involvement of affected groups as 
is feasible. 
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SECTION V 
ESTIMATED COSTS 

No attempt will be made in this section to estimate the "real” costs of 
the adoption of RBS' recommendations. To make such an estimate would 
require a knowledge of the costs, both educational and financial, 

Harrisburg 'would incur if it were to continue to operate as it has in 
.ne past. In other words, RBS would have to know what costa the current 
structure and operation are incurring and would incur in the future, 
first in terms of the learning experiences of pupils and then in actual 
dollars and cents. RBS could only make a guess at such costs, and RBS 
is not in the guessing game. 

What will be done in this section is to list the major factors that will 
determine the District’s expenditures for the recommendations if the 
District understands, is committed to, and adepts them. 

Determining Factors 

As a guide for the determination of expenditures, the list of major feel ote 
which follows should be interpreted in the light of one's values. In 
other words, if expenditures for something necessitate s decrease in 
expenditures lor other things. . circumstance WS «» suggesting «. « 
possibility , hut not us . certslnty. the decision Is ultimately u function 

oi the values of the petsoh muXlng the decision. »S -he. no pretense 

s i nfhers but it ar d others should bs clear as to 

of foisting its values on others, out u 

what their value, sr. When such decision, have to b. made. 
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The list of major determining factors is as follows; 

1. The present skills, competencies and potential of existing personnel 
in terms of the tasks to be accomplished. 

2. The utilization and numerical adequacy of existing administrative and 
supervisory personnel. 

3. Policies governing released time and summer employment of personnel. 

A. The District's ability to identify, enter into agreements with, and 

utilize competent consultants for helping to meet training and other 
needs • 

5. The District's own in-service training capability. 

6. The District's ability to elicit and utilize the assistance and 
cooperation of civic and community groups. 

7. The District's ability to identify, attract, employ, utilize, and 
retain competent personnel* 

8. The District's willingness and ability to obtain funds from its own 
tax sources and from other sources* 

9* The District's ability ard willingness to reward creativity and 
innovation. 
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Background 

Last spring, with the view toward making educational opportunities and 
realities in the Harrr-burg City School District more consistent with 
educational quality, the Board of School Directors adopted two plans 
which were designed to facilitate tl a accomplishment of quality educa- 
tion. The first plan, A Plan for Quality De segregated Educa t l o n _f or 
the Harrisburg City School District , portrayed a means of correcting 
the racial imbalances which existed in the schools of the district, and 
at the same time, of providing a grade level organization and educational 
structure consistent with the principles of quality education. In other 
words, successful implementation of the plan would permit Harrisburg to 
offer its students educational experiences which were not previously 
available. We have already succeeded in implementing much of the plan, 
and, with the continuation of cooperative efforts, are determined to make 
the attainment of educational quality a reality for each of our students. 



The second plan, Feasibility Stu & and Analysis of the Administrative . 
Managemen t of rh- Harr i shuts City School District, complemented the 
quality desegrt* r cd education plan in that it recognized that administra- 
tion and administrative procedures had to change if the realities of quality 
education were to be attained. The primary function of administration in 
education is to suoport the lean ing experiences of pupils in such y 

that these experiences are improved, and the plan documented that administra- 
tion in Harrisburg had been remiss in the performance of that function. 
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In an effort to remedy th J s situation, the plan outlined a mode of 
operation which would give preeminence to the performance of the 
primary function of administration and a process by which the mode 
of operation could be implemented. The initial starting point for 
the recommended mode of operation is, as you know, the Superintendency 
Team. We are gaining experience and expertise with the Superintend- 
ency Team approach and are making every effort to use this experience 
and expertise in making the plan fully operational in Harrisburg. 

Comments on the Organization Chart 

The purpose of this communication is to report our progress in imple- 
menting the plan for administrative reorganization. 

In November, we did, for the first time, have the full complement of 
members of the Super intendency Teams (1) Superintendent of Schools; 

(2) Deputy Superintendent for Program Planning and Development; 

(3) Deputy Superintendent for Program Operations; (4) Deputy Superin- 
tendent for Business Services; and (5) Administrative Assistant to the 
Superintendent. Needless to say, the delay in securing this full com- 
plement has hindered the degree of progress in implementing administra- 
tive reorganization. Wc nave, however, succeeded in defining the duties 
and responsibilities of the individual members of the Super intendency 
Team at this point 4 n time. A description of these duties and responsi- 
bilities can be found in Section Two which contains the position guide 
for each individual member of the Superintendency Team. 

The position guides were created through a series of meetings of the 
Super in tendency Team where the individual members reviewed and discussed 
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the duties and responsibilities of each member. Through this series 
of meetings, the members of the Super intendency Team were able to re- 
solve cheir differences in viewpoint, and, therefore, the position 
guides found in Section Two have the total support of the team. 

It should be emphasized that the duties and responsibilities found in 
the position guides reflect the best judgment of the team as to whet 
their individual duties and responsibilities should be at this point 
in time, but Lhe team is open to change and expects future changes to 
be made as additional experience and expertise are gained. 

The team is also progressing in 1 . operation as a team. This means 

that strategy decisions are being made within the context of team co- 
operation, support, and functioning. Each member is called upon to con- 
tribute his expertise in assisting the team ta lake a decision; each 
member's views are respected; an evaluation is made of the shared infor- 
mation which is presented; a decision is made on the basis of the evalu- 
ation; a team member is assigned responsibility for carrying out the 
decision; and the team supports the decision and the action taken to carry 
it out. It is realistic to expect that the team will become more efficient 
and effective in its operations, and that the team concept will expand to 
include all roles in the district. 

Progress in implementing the plan has not, however, been restricted to 
Lhe Super intendency Team. Wc have beer engaged in a series of meetings 
with central office personnel to develop position guides fu . each administra 
tive role in the central office. Whc . these meetings are completed in the 
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near future, the position guide for each role will be disseminated to you. 



and develop an organization structure for each building, and to develop 
position guides for administrative roles in each building. 

Also, we recognize that a drastic overhaul of existing budgetary processes 
and procedures is necessary, and have initiated plans to redesign the 
existing system and implement an improved one. Since this is an issue 
deserving high priority, demonstrable improvement must be observed 
immediately. We also recognize that the Superintendency Team bears a 
major responsibility in initiating and providing a mechanism through which 
demonstrable irapro\ rment can take effect, and in seeing that demonstrable 
improvement takes effect; but the team needs the continued cooperation and 
participation of everyone to make this improvement a reality. The district, 
its employees, and its publics have a right to expect such improvement, but 
only if thev are conmitted to improvement. It is quite easy to publicly 
play the charade of demanding improvement, while privately doing all that 
one can to render the improvement an impossibility. We have had o**r share 
of such actions in Harrisburg and cannot continue to unwittingly legitimize 
such actions by our inaction or alleged ignorance. The day of accountability 
is dawning in Harrisburg in terms of each member’s contribution to the 
attainment of organizational g< Is and thus to the learning of children. 

We hare also succeeded in making some organizational adjustments with the 
view towards providing greater support to the 1 arning experiences of pupils, 
and have developed ac organization structure or chart to reflect these adjust- 



We ht ve also begun to initiate m* with building principals to discuss 
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merits . The chart, which can be found in Section Three, is a step 
we have taken to date in this phase. The chart graphically portrays 
the major lines of authority, accountability, responsibility, conmun- 
ication, and relati .-hips of administrative personnel. The organi- 
zation structure describes our besc thinking about the interrelation- 
shipr uf personnel. As we gain more experience with the new organiza- 
tion, we will be better able to describe the structure m greater detail. 

It is important to stress that the organization chart does not reflect 
all of the administrative roles in the district. This is especially so 
in regard to the individual building units where the only administrative 
role that is indicated is that of "principal". This is to emphasize that 
a principal is responsible for all personnel in his or her bu.lding. It 
also indicates that communication and authority between building units, 
and between the central office and building units must go thrc sh the 
principal, except by approval of the principal and Super ’ency Team. 

The ommission of certain administrative roles in the chart docs not, however, 
minimize the importance of these roles. Again, as we gain more experience 
with he new organization, w, ill be better able to properly indicate the 
placement of all roles in future renditions of the chart and to specify all 
roles in the f'*rm of )o, ition guides* 
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SECTION II 
POSITION GUIDES 



HARRISBURG CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



POSITION GUIDE 

TITLE: Superintendent of Schools Position no. A-l 

PRIMARY FUNCTION: 

to facilitate the teaching-learning process by 
providing leadership, adknini strati ve support, 
and fiscal resources 

MAJOR DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES: 

DUTIES 

1. Chief School Administrator 

2. Leadership of school system activities, staff, 
and superintendency team 

3. Community Relations 

4. Executive Officer of the Board of School Directors 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. reconriend school system policies to the Roard 

2. supervise school system personnel 

3. supervise school system communications and 
information dispensing activities 

4. supervise school system budgetary process, 
and recommendation of budget to the Board 

5. supervise school facilities planning 

6. perform such other duties as m^y be required 

ILLUSTRATION OF KEY DUTIES: 

CHIEF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 

1. Recommend the adoption or revision o* school system 
policies to the Board. 

a. Provide information to the Board to elicit short- 
and long-range policies. 

b. Provide information to the Board on the degree of 
implementation of policies. 

c. Establish procedures for implementing policies 
adopted by the Board. 

d. Establish and implement a system for codifying and 
disseminating Board policies. 

2. Recommend to the Board for approval the appointment and 
dismissal of all employees. 

a. Authorize the assignment or transfer of all 

employees and report such assignments or transfers 
to the Board. 
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b. Recommend to the Board the names of suitable 
persons to serve as substitute teachers, 
c- Authorize the assignment of specific duties 
and re^ponsibi li ties to all employees, the 
formulation of instructional regulations, and 
the issuance of directives necessary for the 
guidance of employees in the discharge of their 
duties and responsibilities, 
d. Establish, utilize and monitor a system, including 
criteria and procedures, for documenting and 
evaluating and contribution of each employee to 
the attainment of the District's goals and objectives. 

3. Provide for the development, use, and review of a meaningful 
and parti cipatory budgetary process, and the resultant 
budget docunent. 

a. ?etermine the degree and scope of participation 

H decentralization. 

b. Suumit the budget to the Board for its consideration. 

c. Admir* ter the budget adopted by the Board in an 
/effect e and efficient manner. 



LEADERSHIP OF SCHOOL SYSTEM ACTIVITIES, STAFF, AND SUPERINTENDENCY TEAM 



1. Provide leadership, coordinator and evaluation of the 

District's program planning and development, program 

operations, business servi. functions, and the superinten- 
dency team. 

a. Establish and monitor information flow between and 

among the functions. 

b. Delegate authority r or the performance of each of 

the functions. 

c. Develop and utilize an organizational evaluation system. 

d. Regularly convene the Team to determine courses of 

action and to review progress reports. ... 

e. Set an environment for effective and creative decision 
maki ng . 

f. Orchestrate the efforts of team members. 

g. Establish, utilize, and monitor the process of managing 
by objectives. 

h. Resolve conflicts among team members. 



1. Relate the educational programs of the District to the 
various communities in Harrisburg, and the comnu"ities to 
the educational programs. . 

a. Provide and 'tillze mechanisms for community involvement 
at the District level, including the establishment of a 
District School and Community Council. 

b. Provide mechanisms for community involvement at the 
building level, including the establishment of Building 
School and Community Councils. 

c. Provide leadership and training to the District School 
and Communl ty Counci 1 . 

d. Designate staff to represent the District at community or 

civic meetings. , , 

e. Establish, utilize, and monitor communication channels 



COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
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between and among the District, its schools, and 
the conn uni ties . 

f. Serve as the main connecting link between comuanity 
needs and educational programs. 

g. Periodically report to the Board on the status of 
conn unity involvement. 



EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF TI!E BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS 

1. As the chief and unitary executive officer of the Board of 

School Directors, the Superintendent shall, under the direction 
of the Board and subject to legal constraints, execute the powers 
anc duties which are specifically imposed upon his office by 
statute and which are connected with the conduct of the schools, 
but which are not required by statute to be exercised directly by 
the Board or some ether officer in a manner and through a process 
which improves the effectiveness and efficiency of the District 
and which justifies the continued existence of the District. 
Provide the Board with information necessary to carry out its 
duties and responsibilities under law; and other information 
that may be requested by the Board. 

ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS: 

1. leader and member of superintendency team. 

2. reports to and is accountable to the Board of School Directors and 
superintendency team. 

3. reported to by 

a. Deputy Suoerintendent for Program Operations 

b. Deputy Superintendent for Planning and Development 

c. Deputy Superintendent for Business Services 

d. Administrative Assistant 

e. Service personnel assigned to the office of the Superintendent 

4. supervises the activities of personnel listed in item three (3) 
above. 

5 coordinates the activities of the members of the superintendency 
team. 

6. evaluates activities of personne 1 listed in item three above, 
and activities of service personnel assigned to the office of 
the Superintendent 

7. authority to 

a. close schools duo to inclement weather cr other emergency 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR RECRUITMENT 

1. Education: 

a. doctor's degree 

b. preparation in school system actninistration, personnel 
administration, business and finance, curricula development, 
leadership, and community relations. 

c. eligible for superintendent's letter 

2. Individual Characteristics: 

a. healthy 

b. aged 30 to 60 

3. Skills, Knowledges, Abilities 

a. articulate public speaker 

b. competent in hunan relations 
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c. knowledge of school laws, and educational philosophy 
h knowledae of school system functions 
c! awareness of successful Innovative educational programs 
f able to coordinate the activities of others 

4 - successful experience in business. 

b at^least’four^years successful experience in education 
c a' least two years successful experience in educational 
administration perferably at both secondary and elementary 
levels . 



Date: 



adoption 

revision 



Copies to 

1 . employee 

2. personnel 

3. PG Manuel 
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HARRISBURG CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



POSITION GUIDE 

TITLF : Deputy Superintendent for Program Operations Position no. A-2 

PRIMARY FUNCTION: 

to maximize learning opportunities by providing effective 
educational programs. 

MAJOR DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES: 

DUTIES 

1. Supervision, adnini strati on, and evaluation 
of educational programs 

2 . Supervision, administration, and evaluation 
of educational services 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. integrate new projects into the ongoing educational 
program 

2. provide in-service activities for professional staff 
R. develop procedures to monitor and revise learning 

activities 

4. periodically review tho functions of program operations 
division in an effort to improve the effectiveness of the 
educational program. 

5. review funding proposals for educational programs 

6. perform other tasks as required 

COMBINATION TASKS 

1. develops school system strategy as a member of the 
superintendency team. 

2 with the Deputy Superintendent for Planning and Development 

a. coordinates the operations of professional support 
personnel 

b. coordinates the development of educational projects 
o. coordinates the evaluation of educational projects 

ILLUSTRATION O c KEY DUTIES: 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

1. Supervise, administer, and evaluate ongoing programs. 

a. Provide direction and leadership for moving the ongoing 
programs toward the attainment of conmon objectives. 

b. Establish, ensure the utilization of, and monitor systems 
for evaluating ongoing programs. 

c. Periodically report to the Superintendent on the status 
of ongoing programs. 

d. Assist the Deputy for Program Planning and Development to 
evaluate new projects. 
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e. 



f. 



h. 

i . 



j 
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Develop and administer systems for quality control 
of onqoing programs 

Implement the subsets of the plan for systemic program 

re vi s 1 on r 

Initiate or receive, review and process requests for 
annual and long-term funding of ongoing programs 
Resolve conflicts between and among ongoing programs 
Provide for the in-service training of staff to ensure 
the effective and efficient implementation of ongoing 

Articulate, relate and implement 

trative functions and procedures with bui lding- level ad 
mini strati ve functions and procedures 

Establish, ensure the utilzation of, and monitor report- 
ing procedures from the central office to building units 
and from building units to the central office 
Periodically convene building-level personnel to develop, 
evaluate and revise administrative functions and procedures, 
and to review the status of ongoing programs 
Provide for, ensure and monitor the implmentation of new projects 
Into the ongoing programs when they reach a stage which warrants 

such implementation . - 

a. Make feasibility judgements concerning implementation or 
new projects into the ongoing programs 
Develop plans for the implementation of new projects into 

the ongoing programs , . .. . . .. 

Develop in-service training programs to facilitate the 
implementation of new projects in the ongoing programs 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

1 Provide, in conjunction with the Deputy forProgram . 

and Development, for the coordination, utilization and operation 
of professional support services in a manner which facilitates 
the improvement of ongoing programs. 

ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS: 



b. 



c. 



1 . 

2 . 



4. 

5 . 



6 . 



member of superlntendency team 

reports to and is accountable to the Superintendent and 
superlntendency team, 
reported to by 

a. school building principals 

b directors of professional support services 

c’ staff assigned to program operations division 

d. service personnel assigned to the office of the Deputy 

supervises personnel listed in Item three (3) above. 

coordinates the activities of 

a. principals 

b professional support services , . 

c. program operations division with the planning and development 

evaluates personnel listed in item three (3) above 
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